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IT MIGHT MAVE BEEN. 





BY F. BR. 





It might have been been, Ah! full of deep regret 
We murmur thus o’er days long past and fied, 
It might have been—vain, idle words ; and yet 
By mortal lips no sadder can be sald, 


It might have been—and now It is no more, 
The dream of life that opened out so fair ; 
When skies, once cloudless, slowly shaded o'er, 
And Hope‘s bright future melted into air. 
It might have been. Perchance ourselves let slip 
The fatal word that brought us all the ill ; 
The brimming cup Just lifted to the lip, 
Shattered to earth, our hand no more can fill. 
It might have been, but for that cruel word 
That wrought such anguish past all Love's repair ; 
It might have been, if only we had heard 
The warning voice, to save us from despair. 


It might have been—it might have been. In vain 
The tortured heart may struggle to get free ; 
The fron ‘‘Never’’ brings not half such pain 
As that which might have been—but may not be. 
er 


Her Mother’s Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO SUN- 
LIGHT,’’ ‘“‘A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,’’ ‘‘A BLACK VEIL,”’ 

_ETC., ETO., ETO. 








CHAPTER XII. 


\ROM the date of the ball at Poole 
Daphne and Irene took up quite a new 
position. 

Tho county oracle, the Duchess of Spald- 
ing, declared that she had never seen two 
young girls wnom she admired more. She 
whispered even to one ortwo of her most 
intimate friends that, if she could hear that 
the Earl had arrived at any decision, ‘send 
for Yewbury at once’’—Yewbury being ber 
Grace's eldest son, 1n her opinion the best 
match in England, as his father had been— 
but, of course, until something definite 
wes known, it would be inuch better for 
Lord Yewbury to stay away. 

It would not do for him to follow Sir 
Trevor's exaimple, at whom the whole 
county was laughing now. The Duchess 
was wary and prudent. 

Much was required of the lady who 
would some day be Duchess of Spalding. 
The Duchess war not a vain woman, but 
believed firmly in her own perfection, and 
had a comfortable idea that she was not 
quite as other people. 

From the date of the ball the two girls 
had been the queens of the county; they 
were invited everywhere. 

Indeed so numerous were the invitations 
that poured in upon them that the Earl was 
obliged carefully to select them. 

Every one was ainused at the fate which 
had overtaken the woman-hater. 

So untiring was he in his efforts to meet 
Daphne that he bad been known to drive 
fifteen and twenty miles t» ask for an invi- 
tation to a ball or party to which she was 
going. 

His residence, Hinton Towers, near 
Abbey Dale, was six miles from Poole; but 
the Earl had been compelled laughingly 
to hint that once a day was sufficiently fre- 
quent for hiin to pay his respects. 

Anxious enough did Lord Cradoc watch 
the effect produced on his charges by the 
sudden accession of gaiety. 

He was coinpelled to own to himself that 
_ a test of character it was a signal tailure. 

6 accepted th easure that cains 


listurbed irene’s ) niet m4 


Homage and admiration were hers on all 
sides, 


Nothing unduly elated her. 








tion did not unfavorably aftect bis charges. 
Christinas came, and Daphne, by the 
Earl's desire, wrote to her father, begging 
him to come and spend it at Poole; but he 
was too busy. 

The snow was lying thick at Northfield, 
and the artist wrote a long letter to Daphne 
telling her how busily occupied he was on 
a picture in which the dark-blue tints of 
the sky were vividly contrasted with the 
dazzling expanse of snow. 

What to bim was Poole, the pleasure of 
his daughter's society, or anything else in 
comparison ? 

Daphne merely sighed over the letter, 
| and said it was just what she had ex- 
pected. 

Never since the boys were young, and 
there had been a great guthering of their 
friends and schoolfellows, had there been 
such a Christmas at Poole. 

It was pitiful to those who were tender 
of heart to notice the channels in which the 
Earl’s charity ran. 

He sought out those who had lost their 
children, and to one old laborer on the 
estate whose only son had died of fever he 
had been bountitully generous; he had 
spoken to him of the cominon serrow that 
had befallen them, and the old man had 
turned away with tears in his eyes. 

To the girls he gave carte blanche. They 
could go over the estate, visit the cottages, 
and give in reason what ther liked; but 
they must not go alone. 

Lady Ryeford, the Earl thought, would 
probably like to join them in their mission 
of love and mercy. 

But Lady Ryeford smilingly and suavely 
assured his lordship that, though nothing 
would give her greater pleasure, she really 
was not accustomed to that kind of work ; 
dear Lady Marcia however would probably 
be quite at home in it. 

The scheme was after Lady Marcia’s own 
haart. 

She was a model ‘‘Lady Bountiful,’ and 
having ascertained from the Earl how tnuch 
money might be spent, thoroughly enjoyed 
the prospect before her. 

Two days betore Christinas Day, Lady 
Marcia, with her two young companions, 
started on her benevolent tnission. 

They drove to Abbey Dale, where the 
Earl owned a great deal of property—cot- 
tage property some of it. 

They were to put the carriage at tie 
Cradoc Arius and make their visits on 
foot. 

It was a glorious morning, bright, cold, 
and clear, the hoar-frost covering the earth 
as with a diamond tracery; icicles hung 
like crystal pendants from roofs and eaves 
the robins were busy among the crimson 
berries. 

It was a day the three ladies could scarce- 
ly fail to enjoy. 

When they returned in the evening—the 
light was dying trom the sky and the ruddy 
crimson blaze trom the windows was shin- 
ing over the snow—they found that Mr. 
Rigby had come over on business. Sir 





for the siinple reason that he could stay 
away no longer. 

The girls came in looking perfectly be- 
witching in their rich velvets and furs, 
with a ruddy bloom on their faces, bring- 
ing with them an atmosphere of fresh air 
| and vitality that was delightful. 


Sir Trevor complained that be had not 
been told of their errand, but Daphne assur- 
r ad t ' 
thy ¥, nav 
late. 


Suddenly, when dinner was nearly ended 
| Irene tarned to the Earl. 
| Lord Cradoc,” she said, ‘what a dread- 


| 


Lord Cradoe could not but admit to | ful state those cottages in Abbey Dale are 


himself that gaiety and fashionable dissipe- | in P’ 
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Trevor was there also; be had driven over | 


“Which cottages?" asked the Earl. 

“A long row built near the hill, and 
called, I think, Hill View. They area dis 
grace to the estate.”’ 

Lady Ryeford looked up in alarm. What 
was her linprudent, outspoken child about 
to say ? 

Surely nothing that would ruin her pros- 
pects with the Earl? If she could but stop 
ber! 

“Trene dearest,” she expostulated, ‘‘what 
a word to use!’ 

“T is the right word to use, I assure you, 
memma,” replied Irene seriously,‘‘and the 
only one. 

“They are sitnply a disgrace.” 

“Did you speak of Hill View 7?” asked 
Daphne curiously. 

“Do you mean those lovely picturesque 
cottages covered with ivy? I thought thein 
the prettiest little houses on the whole 
estate. 

“I never saw such ivy; the walls are 
covered with it, and it has cliinbed even to 
the roofs, 

“There is a curious old well close by, 
under a chestnut-tree.’’ 

“Quite true,’’ said Irene. 

“In a picture nothing could be more 
charming—in daily life, nothing more 
baneful. 

“The walls are dainp and mouldy from 
the ivy that you so admire, Daphne. In 
the whole row of cottages not a single win 
dow has been made to open; there is no 
veutilation whatever. 

“The well which, in a picture, would 
certainly be a nost charming object, is in 
reality an abomination. 

“Tt supplies the only water those poor 
people have to drink, and it is positively 
almost poisonous.”’ 

A spasin of alarm crossed Lady Rye- 
ford’s face. 

If this inprudent daughter of hers would 
but be silent. 

She knew that the Earl prided himself ou 
the good management of the estate. She 
saw Mr. Rigby’s face grow serious, and her 
heart alinost sank .within her. 

Oh for soinething to check that impudent 
girl! 

‘‘Is that really the case, 
the Ear) gravely. 

‘““Yes,’’ she answered; ‘it is worse even 
than I have said.”’ 

“Hill View was always, to my mind, the 
one weak spot of the Poole estate,’’said Mr. 
Rigby. Lady Ryeford breathed again. 

Irene inight be on the right tack, after 
all. 

“1 think 
Irene. 


Irene?’ asked 


it worse than weak,’’ said 





| «The health of the people who live there 


can never be good ; fever and rheutnatisimn 
are always prevalent, and the children have 
anything but the look of country children. 
Such old dilapidated places should be pull- 
ed down.” 

“Why,” laughed Daphne, “it would be 
sheer vandalisin to destroy such pretty 
quaint dwellings!” 

“One should study health before quaint- 
ness,’’ said Irene. 

“The first duty of a landowner is to see 
all his tenants have healthy habitaple 
houses.”’ 

“Quite right, Irene,’ 
“you are quitc right.”’ 

“Thank Heaven !” 
herself. 


“But how f 


assented the Farl; 


' 


lish she is—how iinprudent 


mire W an at is “¢ [ rye wr ng 2 


iconoclast. Do not 
pull down those pretty cottages.’’ 
*W hich fair lady inust I listen to? 
“Which must l obey?” the Earl asked, 


| amiling. 


‘“Trene is a veritable 
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“Listen to ine if you wish your tenants to 
be happy and healthy,” said Irene. 

‘Listen to meif you wish to preserve 
one of the most charming ‘bits’ of the 
estate,’’ laughed Daphne. 

Lord Cradoc looked at Mr. Rigby. 

**Betwoen two such authorities, how am 
I to decide ?"’ he asked. 

But the lawyer shook his head. 

“Your lordship must not appeal to me,” 
he said ; “I should be distracted.”’ 

‘Listen to neither,"’ put in Lady Rye 
ford, with a smile. 

‘Please yourself, Lord Cradoe; you un- 
derstood the management of an estate be 
fore they were born.” 

“T am always open to reason and convie 
tion,"’ said the Karl. 

“Perhaps you nay make a compromise,” 
remarked Lady Marcia,‘‘and put Hill View 
into thorough repair." 

“That would never do. The cottages 
inust come down,and be rebuilt on modern 
principles,” said Irene. 

‘Repairing would be worse than destruc- 
tion,”’ commented Daphne. 

“In either case one must bid farewell to 
the ivy.” 

And Lady Marcia said, with a laugh, 
that she had nut gained much by interfer- 
ence, 

” * 7 * * ” 

The ladies had withdrawn froin the din- 
nertable. 

Sir Trevor, utterly indifferent to the 
attractions of claret and cigars, longing 
only to be soinewhere near Daphne, soon 
found a pretext for withdrawing, which 
afforded great amusement tothe Earl and 
the lawyer. 

Sir Trevor tried to Jook indignant; but 
his faee flushed as he heard the hearty 
laughter. 

‘*Mias Ertecoto’s blue eves have some- 
thing to answer for,” said Mr. Rigby. 
“There was never such a case of complete 
con version.”’ 

“It would not be half so hard,’”’ rezark- 
ed the Farl, “if he had been like other 
young ten. 

‘*It is late in life for him to take the fever 
and he bas it badly.’’ 

“Very badly,"’returned the lawyer ;‘‘and 
it strikes me he will find there is but one 
cure.”’ 

Then the two men drew their chairs to 
the fire, and began to discuss matters of 
more serious Importance than Sir Trevor's 
love-affairs. 

“Lord Cradoc,"’ said Mr. Rigby, “I do 
not know if the saine idea has occurred to 
vou as to inyself.’’ 

‘Let ine see,"’ responded the Earl. “I 
can guess partly what it is.” 

“T was inuch impressed with what Mises 
Rvetord said during dinner. I thought 
the ideas she expressed were ripe for ber 
years. Ithink she is very prudent and 


| sensible.’’ 


said Lady Ryelford to | 


“Exacily may opinion,’’ said the Earl; 
and the two men looked at each other. 

“Ifshe had inanaged an estate for years, 
she could not understand the duties of a 
landowner better.” 

“It is not often that a young girl has so 
much sense,”’ said the Earl. 

“Sensibility and love of the picturesque 
are very charining,’’ retnarked the lawyer; 
“but sound common-sense is better.” 


“Yes, certainly. But perhaps, if Miss 
Erlecote imagined that the duties of a land- 
owner might devolve upon her, she would 


(Fey 


giris are ¢ ‘ ay Rianced ; put bere (ne 
sound judginent of the one pronounced 
againat the cottages; no matter how pretty 
or how picturesque they inight be, if they 
were bad for the tenants, they inust go. It 
was the right spirit.’’ 
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“Yea,” adinitted the Earl, “it was.” 

‘“The other,” coutinued Mr, Rigby, 
*cared and thought more abuut the pictur- 

ue appearance of the cottages than the 
well-Leing of the tenants” 

“Do you think it a fair test?” asked Lord 
CR peas Ge Gatien a 

“*Yes,"" rep com a 
short pause, “J do, 

“Each ex her candid opinion 
Without the sligbtest reserve. 

“Each ou tue spur of the moment said 
what she thou bt. 

1 bow different those very thoughts 
were 

‘The one said, Study the tenant first— 
the tenant's health and comfort. 

“*Never mind expeuse ; sacrifice appear- 
ance; rebuild.’ 

“The other said virtaally,*Do not destroy 
what is picturesque; do nut sacrifice beauty 
to health.’ 

“To my mind such language conveys 
much." 

“Misa Erlecote’s words were lightly 
spoken, I aim quite sure,” said the Earl. 

“Noe dourt,”” agreed the lawyer; ‘but it 
Ie by the thoughts which prompt the spoken 
words that we shouid judge character." 

*Certaluly,”’ said the Earl. 

“If vou take this last expression of 
opinion as atest, there can be | ttle doubt 
as to which would best adininister a large 
eatute.”’ 

I dare say not,"’ said the Earl. 

But the lawver fancied that the words 
were half reluctantly spoken. 

“Of course,”” he continued, “the first 
thing you have to think of is Poole—the in- 
terest of the estate, the honor of the Louse, 
and its future prosperity. 

“To my mind, they would be safe in 
either hands; but you inust choose the 
more able.”’ 

Certainly,’ sald Lord Cradoc, 

“What is personal fancy compared with 
the wort of the property and the honor of 
the luuse ? 

“Mins Erleoote, if she became Countess 
of Cradoc, would be adured—positively 
adores. 

“She would be liberality itself—would 
give rovally on all sides; but I doubt 
whether she would adioinister justice.” 

“Your lordship has indicated the vital 
difference between tue two characters,’’said 
Mr. Rigby. 

“Both are generous, noble, loyal; but 
Mins Erivoote is swayed by teeliug, Miss 
Ryeford ty principle. 

‘That isthe radical difference between 
them." 

J} think itis," allowed the Earl slowly. 
“Younrce cigut, Mr. Righy. 

“You live made a discovery that Lady 
Marcia and I have tailed to make, and it is 
an jimportant one.” 

“Have you said anything yet, Lord Cra- 
doc," asked Mr. Riyby,after soine ininutes’ 
silence, “asto your motive in asking the 
young ladies here?" 

“No; | bave never even hinted at it,’’ 
answered tiie Earl. 

“Do you think that either ofthem suspects 
it ?’’ anked the lawyer. 

“No; I feel sure that they do not,’’replied 
Lord Cradoc. 

“Then,’’ sald Mr. Rigby solemnly, “I 
should say they ought to know. The suc- 
cession loa great estate is a very important 
matter, and I dothink the sooner this aflair 
is mettied the better,"’ 

“I agree with vou,” returned the Earl. 
“Butdo you think, Rigby, that there is an 
absolute necessity fur iny telling them ?”’ 

* Yes. 

“IT tuink most decidedly they ought to be 
told,”’ was the emphatic reply. 

“Jf your elwice should fail on Miss Erle- 
oote, ft would be needful for her to leave 
tha: artist-father of hers, and come here to 
live with Lady Marcia. 

“She could never go home to that kind of 
life ayain—never."’ 

“True,” said the Earl—“imost true.”’ 

“If you should select Miss Ryeford,”’ 
pursued the lawyer, “you must inake some 
arrangement for ber mother. The imost 
natural would be that she should come to 
live here. 

“You could not separate mother and 
daughter.’ 

“Would that my sons were still living!"’ 
sighed the Earl. 

“So,"’ concluded Mr. Rigby, ‘for many 
reasons I think it much ter that you 
should tell them. 

“And vo one can do it so well as your- 
self." 

“Then I will not delay,’"’ said Lord 
Cradoc. 

He kept his word. 

He would have spoken to the girls that 
night; vut there was no getting rid of Sir 
Trevor. 


“I can see,"’ saidthe young Baronet to | 


Daphne that night, ‘‘thatevery one wants 
me ww go. 

“Laaly Marcia bas yawned a dozen times 
or more. 

‘*Lady Ryetord has looked moet patheti- 
cally at her watch. 

“Mies Rveford's eyes say glooinily, ‘I am 


tired’; and yet I cannot tear myselt away. | 


W hy is it, do you think?” 

Daphne shook her head. 

“How can I tell? But I think, if I were 
in your place, and saw distinctly that every 
one wished ine & go, 1 should endeavor to 
meet their wishes. 

“Would you?" he questioned. ‘That is 
quite sufficient, Miss Eriecote; I will wish 
you good evening.”’ 

“I do not mean to be unkind,’’expiained 
Daphne. 

“You are more than unkind,” be said; 
“you are indifferent.” 

But Daphne did not grieve; she knew 


that he would be back early the next day 


to uneay bis word of the previous night. 


On the folluwing morning the Barl touk 
break fast with the ladies. 

It was not bis custoin to do so, and 
they thought he looked auxious and care- 
worn. 

1 should po gied.” he said, after a time, 
“air wouid all oome to the library pres 


ently. 
“8 awe something important to say to 
you, ape Bn he Sen oad when we are 
t 1°? 


Lady Marcia as a matter of course, guess- 
ed what was coming; but Lady Ryeford 
or up in surprise oot 

“I hope tuere nothing wrong?’ e 
said borviediy. x 

“No, nothing wrong,”’ replied the Ear! ; 
“but there is inuch at stdke.”’ 

Halt an hour afterwards they metin the 
librery. ° 

Lady Ryetord looked pale and anxious. 

W hat could this soleinn council be about? 
she wondered. 

Had her suspicion been correct? Had 
—— asseinbled in respect of the inheritance 
at Poole ? 

Ifso, well might the Earl say there was 
inuch at stake. ‘ 

Daphne and Irene suspected nothing; 
they could scarcely imagine that ans thing 
nore important than a ball or a party was 
on the tapia. 

They tound the Earl seated at his writing 
tablo; the girls, who loved bim for bituself 
and his gentle kindness, approached hii 
with gentle sympathy. 

‘There is nuthing wrong, dear children”’ 
he said, kixsing first one tuir young face, 
then the other. 

“Tam not ill; but I have something to 
say which distresses ine, because it causes 
ine to notice more distinctly than ever the 
fact that ny sons are dead., 

“Will you give ine vour attention for a 
few moments? Lady Ryetord take this 
chair. 

‘Daphne, stand by me—Irene too, dear 
ebild. 

**1 shall feel stronger and better with one 
of you on either side of ine, I bave soine- 
thing very important to say to you,’’ he 
wenton. 

“Perhaps it would have been better had 
it been said befure; but I have 
been soinewhat of a coward, and I have 
shrunk froin it. 

‘Has it ever occurred to either of you 
why I asked you here?” 

**Because you wanted to befriend us,”’ re- 
plied Irene. 

**Because you wanted to know more of 
us,’ answered Daphne. 

**Both reasons are quite correct,’’ said the 
Earl, siniling: “but there was another, an 
all-important one. Can you guess what it 
was?" 

He did not notice how deathly pale Lady 
Ryetord's face had grown. 

“T am most stupid at guessing,’’ said 
Irene. 

“When Iam asked to guess anything, 
my head is in a whirl,’ confessed Daphne. 

“Heaven bless thein both!’ thought the 
Earl. 

It was a source of genuine delight to 
hin tothink that no mercenary idea had 
entered the inind of either. 

“The one thing that should be dear to the 
head of a bouse is its bonor, the preserva- 
tion of its glory. 

“T thought, in my blindness, that with 
my trustall would be weil; but it has 
pleased Heaven that itshould be otherwise. 
As you weil know, my sons—whom I 
trained so carefully, who I hoped would 
bea glory to their race—are both dead. 
And belore I die’’—bere the old iman 
sobbed bitterly—“I inust choose a suc- 
cessor. 

**You Know perhaps the rule of success- 
ion in the Cradoc tamily ; in any case I will 
explain it, 

“Ifthere are no male heirs, both title 
and estates can descend to a woiman— 
always provided that that woinan was near 
to kin.”’ 

Lord Cradoc paused fora few moments, 
and Lady Ryeford grew even pater aud 
more auxious. 

“Had iny sons lived,’’ resuined the Earl, 
‘the elder one, Lord Hyde, would ot course 
have succeeded me, and Bertie would have 
had West Lynn. 

“If I bad had but one son, he would have 
been at the sawe tine Ear} of Cradoc and 
Baron Hyde. 

*At first I was too stunned to grasp what 
the death of my boys entailed; but Mr 
Rigby brought ine to wy senses, and I real- 
ized that I wust look out for a successor. 
It is strange yet true, that, so far as we can 
ascertain, I have no male relatives. Our 
fainily, which was once a numerous one, 
bas lor inany generations diminished. The 
| only relatives 1 bave in the world are yuur- 
selves.”’ 
| ‘The Earl paused again from emotion, 
| w hile the girls were well nigh awe-strickenu 

and Lady Ryelord’s suspense became al- 
most intolerable. 

“The honor of the natne and of the tamily 
rents entirely in your bands,"’ pursued the 

ari. 

“There are yet one or two matters which I 
have omitted to explain—tirst, that, when 
the succession talls to a woman, neither a 
widow nor a married woman can succeed, 





and secondly, that, when the beiress iwar- 
ries, her husband must, by letters patent 
adopt ber name, 


ae | uaAvVeE iwoked carefully through the 
fainily annals, and am quite sure of iny 
facts. 

| ‘You assembled here witn me are the 

| only living relatives I possess.”’ 

| Lady Ryeford drew along breath. How 
would it all end? 

“I peed scarcely add therefore,” con- 

tinued the Earl, “that from you I must 

| choose uny successor.’’ 


The two young girls gazed in amazement 
attheir bos. , t - 
“I may tell you the whole truth now, 

he wenton, - 

“Mr. Rigby belped me ; indeed it was be 
who, after making your acquaintance, 
found out where you lived and all about 
you. 

‘Then I finally asked both here that 
I might, tht the hel of ot 
to the succoeasion to " 

The girls gazed blankly at each other; 
Lord Cradoc turned to Lady Ryeford. 

“You, Lady Ryeford,” he said, “had you 
remained Eleanor Hyde, would have un- 
doubtedly been Countess of Cradoc. As a 
widew you are not eligible. 

“There remain only these two young 
girls, of whoin one inust succeed to the title 
and estates. 

“Having stated frankly,’’ he continued, 
“that I asked you, Daphne, and you, Irene, 
to visit me in order that inyself, my sister- 
in-law, and my frends might have the 
opportunity of judging which we consider- 
ed would inake the better mistress for 
Poole, I think it only right to tell you’’— 
with # slight smile on his grave face—‘that 
we have not coine tw a decision. As re- 
yards personal charins and attractions, it 
would be iinpossible to award the palin to 
either. 

“Ut these however there is no question. 
In the chuice we have to make beauty, 

race, ausiability must not influence us. 

Ve must choose her who will take the 
best inistress for Poole, who appears to 
have the greatest capacity for :anaging an 
estate."’ 

There was a inurmur Of assent. 

“T bave no fear,"’ pursued the Earl, “that 
there will be any jealousy, and _ bitter- 
ness of spirit between my two dear children 
Lere. 

“The interests of the race, the honor of 
the fainily, inust be first coy idered, every- 
= else is secondary to that. 

“Which ot you will succeed me I cannot 
yet say, but I pray Heaven to guide us all 
right.’ 

“And I,’’ said Daphne ferveitly. 

“T have no tear,’’ said Irene. 

“TI do not know,” added the Earl, “that 
I have much more to say; but I should 
like to be clearly understood that there can 
be no division of the property. 

“My sister-in-law, Lady Marcia Hyde, 
has a pretty little estate called Islan, which 
had iny sun Bertie lived, would bave been 
his 

“What herintentions now are with re- 
gard to that I cannot say. 

“The Cradoc inberitance coinprises this 
estate of Poole—which is a very large one, 
embracing hall thetown of Abbey Dale— 
Aldbury Hall, and a mansion in town call- 
ed Aldtvury House. 

“There are also a large accumulation of 
ready 7 aud quite a fortune in the 

y 


way of family jewels.”’ 

“It is like a story froin the ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ ’’ remarked Daphne. 

But Irene could find no words. 

“Now our council is ended,” said the 
Earl, with a grave simile. 

“Itis rather a heavy weight to put on 
young shoulders; but, ny dear children, 
you must not let it distress you. When we 
have come toa decision, it shall be made 
known to you, and all will be arranged; 
until then you must try to be as bhuppy as 
you have been hitherto.” 

The girls gazed at each other, each one 
wondering in her beart which would be the 
chosen one. 

**Now go, iny dear ladies,” said the Earl 
kindly. 

‘Leave me quite alone. This is a3 much 
as I can bear.”’ 

Sv they vleyed him. The girls walked 
away together, 

They were loving friends by now, and 
exchanged ideas freely. Daphne was tbe 
first to speak. 

This 18 strange news,” she said. ‘I 
never dreamed ol it; did you?” 

“No; it isthe last thing I should have 
thought of,” Irene then replied, ‘the very 
lust.”’ 

**How some girls would hate each other 
in our place!" laughed Daphne. 

“What rivals we are! You ought to be 
Countess of Cradoc, lrene; you are ‘to the 
inanner born.’ 

Tain at Lome only amongst flowers and 
pictures.”’ 

**You would make quite as a mis- 
tress for Poole as sbould,’’ declared 
Irene. 

After a time, Daphne placed her arm 
around her comnpanion’s neck. 

“Irene,” she said, **would you like to be 
Countess ot Cradoc ?”’ 

The elder girl was silent fora brief space; 
then she answered promptiy— = > 

“Yes, 1 think I should. 1t would give 
| ine such splendid scope.”’ 
| “Yes, but grave responsibility,” said 
Daphne. 

“Should you liketo be a great lady, 
Daphne ?"’ asked Miss Ryeford; and the 
dark beautiful face s:niled into the fair 
one. 

“Yes, indeed I should. I would seem 
as if sone good fairy had interposed in my 


behalf.’’ 





‘‘Well we shall never quarrel whichever 
wav it 1s,"’ suid Miss Kyeford. 
N we will be loyal to each 


ther,’’ responded Daphne. “The choice 


rests entirely with othera, and we cannot | 


help what others think of us. One thing 


nese greater business capacity than I 
| bave, 

“If you are chosen, there will not be one 
ae pons in my heart against you: 
and, it 1 ain chosen, [ feel you will love me 
just tne saiwne.”’ ; af —e 


hers, decide as- 


l ain convinced of; you have more com- | 


“I am sure I shall,” said Irene. “How 
re toe aiit'e bake she mused. 

a beautiful 

w ender wat thoughie' of ber en 


er. 
What would Arran say when he heard of 


this? 

Would it widen the distance between 
thein, or would it bridge it over? 
ow her wastbe all-important ques 
n. 

“I wonder how it will be settled, Irene?” 
remarked Daphne pensively. 

Before Miss Ryetord had time to reply, 
ber wother appeared on the scene. She 
smiled sweetly at Dapbne. 

“What astrange experience!” she said. 
‘‘We were hardly prepared for it. Irene, I 
want to speak to you at once; come to my 
rooin." 

Once in her mother’s room, Irene saw 
how extrewe was ber state of nervous ten. 


sion. 

“My darling child,” she began, “I want 
to take oounsel with — 

“Clone the doo~; lock it, that we may 
not be interrupted.”’ 

Trene did as she was told. 

“I bad guessed it, Irene!" Lady Ryetord 
cried, in atone of passionate excite:nent, 
*] never said one word to anybody; but [ 
had guessec it; and you will be chosen, | 
aus sure of it.’’ 

“Ido not see how you can be sure, 
mamta. 

“The Earl himeelf bas evidently made 
no choice.”’ 

“The matter lies in your own hands, 
Irena. 

“TI ain certain of it. 

“When you apame as you did about the 
cottages, I was bitterly grieved; now I see 
that it wasthe very best thing you could 
have done.” 

‘But maimma,’’cried the girl indignantly 
“vou know proesy well that when I 
apate about the cottuges I had no idea ot 
the present stute of aftuirs.”’ 

“It was all for thé best iny dear,’’said her 
ladvship hurriedly. 

“Ic was a great risk; but you could have 
done nothing better. 

“Mr. Rigby and the Earl were both very 
much struck. 

“If you will only play your cards well, you 
will win. 

“ITaumsur ou will win—and the bare 
idea drives ine alinost frantic. 

“What would your father have said had 
he known that you would one day be 
Conntess of Cradoc ?”’ 

No light caine into the dark eyes. 

“Maina,’’ said the girl, “you must un 
derstand me. 

“Our natures are widely different, bat 
you must understand ime. 

“T have no cards to play as you phrase it. 

“The Earl shall not be biased in bis de 
cision by me. 

“It by the raising of my finger I could 
influence biiw in his choice, I would not 
raise it.’’ 

“Blind and foolish girl!’’ cried Lady 
Ryelord. 

“The world lies at your feet; a fortune is 
thrown to vou, and you will not extend 
those proud Lands of yours to take it. Ab, 
foolish girl, how you will repent this!” 

But of “playing her cards well” Lady 
Ryeford never spoke to her daughter 
again. 

a * * * * * 2 

“Lady Marcia,” said Dapbne solemaly, 
vet with a gleam of laughter in her biue 
eves, **] believe that you would like ine 
be mistress ut Poole.”’ 

“What induces you to think that, 
Daphne ?’’asked ~~ Marcia woncaeringly 
ax though her inost iuportant secret had 
been discovered. 

“Well your eyes follow me so wistfully ; 
and I think I know what the reason is.” 

“What, iny dear ?°’ 

‘*Because I ain like Alaric. Is it not %, 
Lady Marcia ? 

“Tell me. 

““You do not base your wish for my su 
cess or any higher ground ; it is not because 
you think me suited for the position, but 

use I have Alaric’s face.”’ - 

“Well, my dear, 1 think you are ri bt, 
allowed Lady Marcia meekly; ‘‘but 
not think you would read me so well. je 
opinion, of course, will not. bave 
weight.” 

“I do not know,” said Dapbne, “that I 
should be best fitted for the post. 

“I think sometimes that iy nature is too 
bright and buoyant for great respons! 
ties.”’ ; 

“Yet you have borne great respousibill- 
ties all through your life, Daph.e.’ . 

“Of a different kind, Lady Marcia. Loot 
ing at the inatter from Lord Cradoc's aa 
— that the honor and glory of 

ouse are the primary consideration, 1 
not think I am a suitable successor. t 

“Ot course it will a magnificent — . 
but I am sure that I myself should sbrip 
from it. ne 

“Although only a coronet is at stake, Of 
cannot bet think of Shakspere’s worm) 
‘Uneasy lies the head wears 
| yen Lady Maret happiness does 00f 

te ea, a a, } 
| necessarily ‘auell in the high places © 
earth. 

‘*] ain not ambitious. 

“I would not be a queen if | 
lonely so isolated. 

“Indeed I ain not sure — 
wish to be Countess of Cradoc. t 

On that day they bad a severe tright sboe 
the Earl. . ne jook- 

He had not seemed well of late; uly of 
ed pale, and be ein coustaD 
great fatigue and weakness. bs 

In = wy cet as he was reading ined 
newspaper, resting in an easy-chalr. 
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inted, and there had been 
ssaien in the household, 

He was well again before the doctor 
reached Poole, but te medical man looked 
very gruve after visiting his satin 

When he spoke to Lady Marcia, he said 
that there was no lintmediate danger, but 
that the Earl wasin a low weak state—that 
the action of the heart was impuired, and 
that it was impossible to say what might 
not occur. 

Lady Marcia was terrified, and she sent 
at once for ber chief adviser and friend,Mr. 

igby. 
ae good lawyer was distressed when he 
heard the news. 

“He bas never got over the loss of the 
boys, aud he never wil:,” said Mr. 

igby. 

Rethe Earl should begin to maka his 
arrangements at once. , 

“If you will permit me, I will speak to 
him wyself.’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 


Light at Last. 


BY OLIVE BELL. 


great gonster- 











DITHA VANE had known for a long 
while there was suinething out of the 
usual order in the lives the two broth- 

ers, Adrian and Vivian Long,led at Laurel 

Cottage, the pretty country place they bad 
purchased one year before. 

The young men went abroad freely, 
welcome Visitors at every fireside in the 
neighborhood, but no one had ever been 
known to cross the threshold of their own 
door. 

The few persistent persons who made 
their way to the cottage uninvited—as soine 
did—were invariably met by the grum old 
housekeeper with the information that ber 
young masters were out for the day, or 
suine Inessage to the saine purport, and she 
would stand patiently in the open door un- 
til such vis.tors bad gone down the walk 
and disappeared. 

Of course curiosity was excited, and had 
not tlie young man conducted themselves 
with strict propriety abroad, nost dainaging 
suspicions would have prevuiled. 

“fhe Longs are certainly, Miding some 
secret,’’ their nuimerous friends said ; “but 
they are such exeinplary gentlemen it must 
be a hurinless one.’ 

Accident furnished Editha Vane with an 
inkling of the truth. 

She was riding out one morning when 
her horxe took fright at some trifle, just as 
sie was passing the oottage, and threw her 
within a rod of the gate. 

The young girl was stunned for a mo- 
ment or two,and when she recovered a lit- 
tle, Adrian und Vivian were both bending 
over her with pale anxious faces. 

“Are you hurt, Miss Vane?” they in- 
quired in one breath. 

~~ iuade an effort to sit up. 

“No, 

Pm feel giddy and confused —that is 
all.” 

Even as she spoke overything again grew 
dark belure her eyes, 

Vivian's voice seeined to come from a re- 
Mote distunce, as he said hastily to his 
bruther— 

“The poor girl has tainted again. 

“We musttake her in, and call Mrs. 
Garth.”’ 

“Would it be quite safe ?’’ remonstrated 
Adrian. 

“We must run the risk. 

“It would be inhuman to do 
wise."’ 

Like one in a helpless dream, Editha felt 
herself lifted up, and borne along the walk 
W the house, 

The strong arms that held her were 
Adrian’s however,and for one instant their 
pressure was alinost suffocating ere he 
Placed her in the easy-chair which Vivian 
Wheeled quickly to the open window, 

“Now tell Mrs, Garth to come with re- 
storatives,’’ he cried. 

Whep the girl's mind cleared, they were 
all three beside her. 

She said little at first, but sat gazing cur- 
lously about the apartinent. 

It wasa pleasant room, elegantly fur- 
hished, filled with such pretty trifles as 
only 4 woman's deft fingers can arrange, 
and yet, as E litha glanced turtively at the 
somew hat awkward hard-featured house- 

eeper, she felt intuitively that Mrs. Garth 
a d have had nothing to do with this 

rniny. 

“Who then?’’ 

She had just asked herself the mental 
question when footsteps were heard over- 
head, and there caine a sound as of some 
One beating against a closed door. 

The brothers exchanged glances, and 
Adrian turned hastily to leave the room. 

At the Saine instant Editha heard a wo- 
Man's voice crying— 

“Let ine out. 

“How dare you lock me in here? 

Py oe not subinit to it.” 
ts hcg Sprang up the stairs, scaling two 
& A key clicked in its lock, and his musica! 
’ soon reached the listening ears below, 
ag were of gentle remonstrnce 


JUulet iorine. 


other- 


+ Xcite yourself sx 
CSL yOu sb remair iT y 
!ber for awhile.’’ 

“Huinph! 

“Oe planning some mischiet. 
oak erwise you would never dream of 
ay po ve in Jike an unruly obfid. 

7. tutend to find out what it Is.” 


he Wu , 4 
itha’s Pe oe 8 wild laugh seewed to piers 


There came the 
© all was still 


When Editha ventured to look at Vivian 
at length he was pale as death, and treub- 
ling in every limb. 

**What is the meaning of all this?’ she 
demanded. 

“I cannot tell you, I dare not,” he an- 
swered with a groan. 

“Try to forget ttat you haveseen or heard 
anything unusual here.” 

“But who is that woman ?” 

“A poor hall-crazed creature my brother 
and I have taken in out of pity. 

“Pray, Miss Vane, donot speak of ber 
— bere toany one outside of the 

u -*? 

Editha’s lip curled scornfully. 

“Feur pothing,” she said. 

“Your secret is safe with me, Mr. 


—_— 

A few minutes later Ajrian reappeared, 
Editha had never seen him look so white 
and troubled. 

“Are you better?” he inquired anxi- 
ously. 

“My own horse is at the dvor. 

“I wiil drive you home at once, if you 
fee! equal to the exertion.” 

. jad anxious he seemed to be rid of 
er 

rama rose, her pulses thrilling with 
pa n. 

This wasthe man to whom her heart's 
best love had been suffered to go out—a 
poer wretch whose life held soine shameful 
or ns secret. 
om ow very foolish indeed she had 

p! 

Both were silent during the brief home- 
ward drive, but Adrian, as he set her down 
at her own dour, suddenly caught her 
hand, looking imploringly into the old 
hel f-averted with is grave earnest 
eyes, 

“You are angry with me, Miss Vane,’’ he 
said hesitatli“U 

“You think perhaps I have no right to 
keep a secret froin the world ?”’ 

“No,” sbe replied, in a haughty tone; 
“I have no interest whatever in your 
affuirs."’ 

His tace twitched ; he took a moment to 
recover biuselt. 

“Once I thought 
breathed. 

“I fancied you were learning to love me 
as devotedly as I love you.” 

Editha could endure no inore, 

This declaration wasso different from 
the one she had oiten pictured to herself. 

Snatching her hand from his clasp, she 
entered the house and ran upstairs to her 
own room, almost hysterica: with excite- 
nent. 

«How dare he speak of love while that 
wouinan retnains an ininate of his house!"’ 
she exclaiined, beginning to sob pitevusly. 
“T alinost hate him tor it.” 

The next day Editha was sitting alone in 
the cozy a hegl when the door-bell rang, 
and a visitor was ushered in—Viviun 
Long. 

He came hastily forward, his face wear- 
ing #o strange an expression the girl was 
instantly struck by it. 

“I have passed such a wretched night !’’ 
he cried abruptly, before she could speak. 
“IT never closed iny eyes. 

“I feared that the event of yesterday 
inight cause vou to distrust and dislike me, 
and thatis mure than I could tamely eu- 
dure.”’ 

He seemed to struggle with himself a 
moment, then resuinmed— 

“IT came Jo extorta promise from you, 
Editba, 

«Do not refuse, unles you would drive 
me t» despuir.’’ 

“e promise ?”’ she asked faintly. ‘What 
is it ?’ ‘ 

“You must have known fora long time 
how I was learning to think of you. 

“T want you toswear to remain faithful 
to me forone year, let what will happen 
during the meantime.” 

He was looking straight into her eyes. 

Editha gave a frightened start. 

She bad never thouglt of hiin save as a 
friend. 

Some impulse it was impossible to con- | 
trol led her to say abruptly— | 

“Tell me who is the woman now stopping | 
at Laurel Cottage? 

“What relation does she bear to your 
brother Adrian? 

“Ts she his—his——"’ 

Her voice broke and died away. 

The scowl that had wrinkled Vivian’s 
brow when she first began to speak, faded 
quickly, and his whole face brightened. 
“What?” he cried eagerly. 

“Adrian’s wife?” the words,spoken with 
a tremendous effort were scarcely audivle. 

She stood with clasped hands, her pulses 

ating high. 

“ree the woman ts my brother’s wife ”’ 
Vivian replied in a husky voice. 

“You know so much already [ shall 
keep nothing back. : 

“Three years ago he was aeiuded into 
marrving her, and before the honeytnvon 
bad waned she was a raving tnaniuc. 

“Insanity had been in the fa:nily from 
which she sprang for several genera- 
tions. 


differently,”’ he 


a 








sound of a brief strugy.‘e 


“Adrian knew nothing of this until it 


was too late. 

“The poor thing has been more rational 
uw # we DI ly { 

Pr 4 i 

ence frou our frienus 

“We intended no wrong by it. 

Wiping the culd drops of inoisture from 
nis forehead, be added imploringly— 

“Now for the promise 1 came to extort; 
Editha. 


it will be a great coinfort to ine, 
Surely vou cannot refuse.” 
She hesitated. 
Her cheeks burned like fire. 
Why should she not consent, and 


thus 
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show Adrian how she despised his treach- 
ery in daring to speek of love to her while 
he had a wife living ?”’ 

“Give ine twenty-four hours fur reflec 
tion,” she said fiuslly, after a bitter strug- 
gie. 

Vivian with strange vehemence 
for an immediate promise, but as she re- 
inained firm, at last he went reluctantly 
away. 

Editha spent a wretched night. 

It seemed dreadful that all ber bright 
hopes should be biighted and ber life brok- 
en betore the happy years o1 girlhood had 


The next morning she was wandering 
listlessly about the grounds when the 

rden gate clanged, and a woman came 

urried|! M towards her—a pallid young 
thing, with sunken eyes and holiew cheeks 
who must once have been very beautiful. 

“Are you Miss Vane?” she asked, almost 
in a whisper, pausing with clasped hands. 

Editha recognized the voice instantly. 

It was that of the strange woman at 
Laural Cottage. 

“TI wish to inake a dan ag the intruder 
went on hurriedly, looking at Editha as 
ange the latter held ber life in her keep- 
ng. 

“T am a poor unfortunate soul who has 
known nothing save trouble, 


“Some folks say I ain not altogether right | 


bere."’ 


And she passed both hands slowly across 
ber forehead. 


‘““You seem to be good and kind, miss, 
The doctors eli me I have onlya few 
weeks t» live, and surely you will not be- 
grudge ime what little happiness I cau find 
in that briet time.’’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ Editha inquired, 
with a perolexed air. 

“Of course I will do anything you 
wish. 

*-Don’'t be afraid to speak.’’ 

The wouan breathed a long shuddering 
sigh. 

o thought you would understand at 
once. 

“My husband loves you, and can think of 
no one else, 

“Ah, it is dreadful. 

“When lain dead, of course you will 
inarry hin if you wish. 

“But oh, for pitv's sake, let me have hiin 
all to inysell while I live.”’ 

Editha was horrified, and leaned half- 
fainting against the rustic bench beside 
her. 

“You are laboring under a Gelusion,’’she 
said. 

“Adrian Long is nothing to ine. 

“The one wish of my heart isthat I may 
never see him ayain. 

‘Until this moment I have been in 
doubt as to the course I ought to pursue, 
but now my mind is made up. 

“To proveto you my sincerity I have 
decided to tarry his brother Vivian.” 

“Vivian,” gasped the wounan. 

“Why, itishe linean: he is my bhus- 
band."’ 

Kuitha sat down, 
by the revelation. 

All atonce, in her deep bewilderment, 
she was conscious that some one had knelt 
before her, and clasped her passive band. 

It was Adrian Long. 

He had followed Florine, and came up 
unobserved, justin time to bear all that 
was said, 

“W hat a singular mistake,’’ he breathed. 
“Was it the delusive belief that this poor 
creature was iny wife that made you #0 cold 
and hard to me, Editha? 

“Something in your face leads me to 
hope, in spite ot your bitter words, May 


shocked and stunned 


Her head fell upon his shoulder. 
She understood all at once, 
It was now clear as daylight why Vivian 





| whole,a tolerably 
they are not, you had no business to comme | 


wis! ed to extort that promise from ber. 
Betore the year went by his wife would 

be dead, his freedom restored. 
“How blind I have been,’’ 

aloud. 

It no longer mattered however. 

Strong ioving arins were round her, and 


she cried 


| she knew the end would be happiness and 


peace. 
rr - 

ADVICE ON DEPORTMENT.—Don't tnis- 
take giggling for cheerfulness,sling phrases 
for wit, boisterous rudeness for frank 
gaiety, impertinent speeches tor repartecs. 
On the other hand, don’t be prim, nor as- 
suine a “country face” eloquent of “prunes 
potatoes, prisins,’’ nor sit bolt uprightin a 
corner, hands, teet, eyes, and lips curefully 
posed for effect. 

An effect will be produced, but not the 
one you wish. Nor yet sit scornfully re- 
served, criticizing the dress, manners, looks, 
etc., of those around you. Make up your | 
mind that your companions are, on the 
nice set of people—if 


a:nony the:mm—that there is something to re- 
spect und like in each of therm. Deterinine 
to bave a nice titine while vou stay ; then do 


your part to inake itso. Be genial, cordial, 
an i frank. 
If you can play and sit ordinarily we 
rs 
eA 
Xt - 
a0nN If \ ] nino. ft iv ( _ , ea y Mi» 
franklv, and do not be hum ited } 
probably excel in some other acco:nplish- 
ment. 


Even if you do not, you can possess that 
one grand accomplishinent to which all 
others are accessories, that of being ‘a 
lady"’—a true womap, gentle and gracious, 
modest and lovable. 

M. 8S. 
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Bric-a-B 

SURNAME.—This is the over-namne; either 
the name written over the Christian name 
or given over and above it; an additional 
vame. Foralong time persons had no 
fainily name but only one, and that a per- 
sonal name. Surnames are not traced far- 
ther back than the latter part of the tenth 
eenturyv. 

Her NaAtL.—A curious feature of Chinese 
coins, the nail mark, appears to have origi- 
nated in an accident very cheracteristic of 
China. Inthe tne of Queen Wentek, a 
model in wax of a proposed coin was 
brought for Her Majesty's inapection. In 
taking bold of it, she jeft on it the impres- 
sion of one nall, and the iinpression has in 
sonsequence not only been a marked char- 
acteristic of Chinese coins for hundreds of 
—- but has even been copied on those of 

apan and Corea. 

Tus Ross.—The appearance of Chris 
tianity gave to the rose an origin,and we cite 
the legend. Once, a holy woumn of Beth- 
lehem, fa.sely accused and caluiminiated, 
was condemned to perish by nore. She 
prayed to our Lord, beseeching Him to 
come to her aid, because He knew she was 
not guilty of what they revroached her 
with. The fire went out innmnediately: the 
burning fagots were transforined into red 
rose-bushes coverered with towers, and 
those that were not lit into white ones. 
These roses were the first ever seen, and 
becaine from that time the flower of the 
inartyre. 

EasTeR Eoos.—Until withina few years 
back, pluying with Euster egus wana na- 
tional pastime tor children on Easter Sun- 
day all over Denmark. Half a dozen or 
more children, each provided with a score 
ot hard-boiled egus, assembled at the house 
of some comrade, the exgs being colored or 
pemtes with different emblem A sinall 
reap Of sand was placed in the room—cur- 
pets being generally unknown, except in 
rich faimilies—a tile placed acun incline ef 
about seventy degrees in the sand, and 
exch child in his turn let bis egy roll down 
the incline, every ey cannoned against 
belonging to the lucky player. 

THE Court J eEsteR.—The jester attached 
to the Court of Peter the Great of Russia 
wasrenarkable for bis ingenuity in ex- 
triceting himselfand others frou trouble, 
A cousin of his, on one occasion, bad fallen 
under the Czir's displeasure, and was about 
to be executed, Tiw jester presented himn- 
self at court to petition for a reprieve. On 
seeing bim enter the chamber of state, anc 
divining tis errand, the inonarchs shouted 
t him, “It's no use coming bere; I swear I 
will not grant what you are going to ask.” 
Quick as thought the fool dropped on his 
knees and exclaimed, ‘| beseech your Ti- 
perial Hizghuews to put that scamp of a 
cousity ol mine to death.’ Peter, thus 
taught in bis own trap, had no choice but 
to laugh, and sent a pardon Ww the offender. 

Bra CountTina.—A king once, anxious to 
reward one of his subjects for valuable ser 
vices performed to the state, asked in what 
way the subject would take bis reeom- 
pense, The king and his sul-ject were both 
sixty-four years of age, and the wise iman 
asked that he might be pranted a kernel of 
wheat for the first veur of their lives, two 
for the second four forthe third eight forthe 
fourth, sixteen forthe fill and soon. By 
continuing the caleulation until the result 
has been doubled the sixtv-fourth tine, the 
astounding number of 9,223,372,046,454,775, 
808 willappear. Itis generally coneeded 
that the averiwe nuinber of wheat kernels 
ina pint 9.216, which will give 18,432 fo 

a peck and 539,824 tora bushel, or 31,274,- 
997,411,205 bushels of grain as the courtier 
reward for the services, a larger amount 





than the whole world would produce in 
several veurs. 
QUEER Nawes—In the New York 


Directory are to be found the namesof Fox, 
Lyon, Bear, Tvger, Kalf, Ox, Horeca, Colt, 
Hogg, Dogg, Pigg, Sowe, Bullock, Bour, 
Kull, Ratt, Katte, Hound, Spaniel, Frogye, 
Deer, Moose, and Asse. No poleeats are 
found, but plenty of weasels, a inink or 
two, a good inany wolfs or wolves, as the 
plural way be. The fishes are well repre- 
sented by Fish, Whale, Sturgeon, Crappy, 
Cod , Perch, and Pike; while the birds alse 





| gard, 


have their representatives in Bird, 
Fowl, Hawk, Pigeon, Faleon, Kite, Crow, 
Henn, Turkey, Raven, Eagle, Chieken, 
Goose, Duck, Bantain, Swallow, and Buz 
Even the insects are net forgotten, 
for thereare busys, Fives, Spilers, Siagys, 
and Hoppers. Whether some of these 
naimnes were originally characteristic, others 


accidental, and others avain yiven in seorn 


and ridicule, is probably at present un- 
attainable knowledge. 

NicKNAMES.—The following. are the 
nickuamnes by which the States in Aeri- 


ean Union are designated in the fasuiliar 
ee ng vocabulary of Aimerica: Alibaina, 
a 


izirds; Arkansas, toothpicks; Calivornuia, 
gold hunters; Colorado, rovers; Couneeticut 
wooden nutiegs; Delaware, biue hen's 
chickens; Florida, fly-up-the-creeks; Geor- 
ia, crackers; ITilineis, suckers; Indiana 
wk ers: I WA, haw k- ‘Ss kK SiS 


hawkers; Kentue , rio-crae rs: | 


na, cr es; M , fox 


a, © 


J 


. VY « r« 
York, knickerb 


} i ers: 


; Iau 
cckhers: North Carolin 


boilers and tuckves; Ohio, bueckeves; Ore 
yon, web-leet andl hard eases; Pennsylvania, 
leathberheadsand Pennanices; Riiodc Island 
gunilinis; South Curolina, weasels; Ten- 
nessee, whelps; Texas, bLeef-heads; Ver- 
mont, Green Mountain boys; Virginia, 


beadies; and Wisconsin. badgers. 
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NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS. 





BY EZ. 8. MITCHELL. 





Bing, nightingale, your sweetest song, 
For lo, the cereus blooms to-night, 
For thee she duns her snowy robe, 
And bares her breast of pearly white. 


Sing soft and low, but once she shows, 
The glory of her shining crown, 

But once alone the silent stars 

Upon her waxen cup look down 


On lonely mount, ontangled wild, 
In Jungle dart, a valley deep, 

Thy song alone, sweet nightingale, 
Shall lull the pureless Bower to sicep. 


A sleep that knows no waking hour, 
For when the morning gilds the skies, 
And bird ard bee, awake to life, 

She fuids her bridal robe snd dies. 


PTON COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BARBARA GRAHAM,’ 








‘ALMOST BACKIFICED, '' ‘* MABEL 


MAY, ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER III. 


ARGARET awoke after her sound 
night's rest fn a brighter mood, for 
she was young, and the rallying 

— erof youth is not easily exhausted. 

‘ithout, lay tar and bright the landscape 
through which she bad driven the night be- 
fore, but which was then invisible jn the 
darkness. 

Nov’ tor the first time her eyes drank in 
the beauty of the fertile vale of Severn as 
it luy stretched before them, richly culti- 
vated, richly wooded, swelling gently here 
and there, with no monotony in its diversi- 
fied saineness, till it met on the horizon the 
blue slopes of Bredon Hill or the fainter 
range of the Cotswolda. 

‘Tu the left the towers and spires of Wor- 
cester clustered glittering in the morning 
sun round the loftier tower of the great 
cathedral. 

In the foreground, divided from the old 
house only by itssweep of gardens, rolled 
the Severn, its cali, brown waters gleain- 
ing here and there like silver in the level 
rays, 

As Margaret looked a hay barge caine 
lazily down the streain, a iman at the stern 
holding the tiller, another smoking his 
pipe in idle enjoyment at the bow, a thin 
curl of biue sinvke drifting away froin the 
stove-pipe of the little forecastie, 

All was bright peace and calin, and a 
feeling of coutort stole tito the girl's beart 
as she looked around and thought that, 
whatever else she had to bear, she had at 
least this loveliness to live in. 

That she should be apie to goin and out 
among the fair flowers, and beneath the 
ape old trees, that her dally tasks would 

fulfilled in the presence of this beloved 
nature instead of in the iuprisoning wild- 
erness of bricks and mortar which wen call 
a town. 

And the love of and delight in nature, 
which had thus proved ber earliest solace, 
were her never-failing comfort during the 
monotwnous life on which she that day en- 
tered. 

It would be wearisome to follow it day 
by day and chronicie its sinall events—so 
Sinall and vet 80 dreary in the aggregate 
that but for some such spring of consolation 
they uiust have crushed the very life out of 
her. 

Gioomy indeed was the atmosphere that 
pervaded the little household that vegetat- 
ed in one corner of the ancient tmansion ; 
fur wore gloomy was the tuistress whoin 
they served. 

Her life was the same from day to day, if 
life that could be called which was but the 
dragging Out ol @ mere exisience, appar- 
ently devuid of every hope and interest. 

It made Maryuret, tearing always some 
neglect of duty in herself, uneasy to find 
bow littie she did for her. 

How little there was, on the other hand, 
to do! 

From the time she came down, with 
slow, languid step, in the inorning to that 
when as slowly she followed Mis. Cator 
back to her chamber at night, all was dull 
Vacancy or listiess routine. 

Though unconsciously observing at her 
ineals all the niceties of behavior natural 
only to the gentiy-born, she went through 
them with mechanical apathy. 

She walked when it was fine, and Mrs. 
Cator brought her her bonnet as if it were 
something that had to be gone through, 
but concerning which she bad no voli- 
tion. 

Sometimes she would read or even an- 
awer a letter. 

She listened to Mar 
when she read alou 
then. 

But through it all there seeuied to hang 
over ber a veil, intangible, inipalpable, in- 
deed, separating her nevertheless as surely 
from all around asif it were w be seen by 


ret'’s sweet 
to her 


voice 
bow and 


mortal eyes and touched by mortal hands. 
And, utterly cold and dead to others as 
she appeared, she was yet n nonentity 
ad O88 DO BLDiabDic one. 
She possessed character in abundance. 
though in wreck and ruin. 


Potally indifferent to ninety-nine things 
out of a hundred, careless how they were 
decided so long as she was not troubled b 
thein, she would about the hundredth tow 
denly exbibit a force of will and obstinate 
deterunvation with which no one in the 
bouse mave the old 


qould aliewpt to grapple. 


And, as to amiability, whenever she did 
characterise the proceedin 
pass soine judgment on t 
ways with «hard severity which shocked 
Margaret, bred up as she bad been in high 
minded and generous views, and made her 


injustice which entirely refused to believe 
in any but bad and selfish motives. 

She wasseldoim sufficiently wide-awake 
to take offence, but when she did the of- 


as she could inflict it, the extremity of pun- 
ishment. 


harinlessly about on a summer's day with 
‘as inuch tnalice prepense as a cruel child. 
Long did Margaret remember the dark 
look that caine over her vengetul tace one 
day as before she would allow any rewe- 
dies to be applied, she caught and killed a 
wasp that bad stung her. 
Another tine she deliberately broke into 
a hundred pieces a valuable china vase 
against which she bad accidentaliy hurt her 
hand. 
Her heart, as far as it revealed itself, 
seeined to contain little else than hatred of 


she inspired layin this, so loathsome and 
repugnant to huinan nature is that which, 
even if it no power to harm, wills 
nothing but evil to others, 

Mouldering and dilapidated, wrapped in 
such a heavy glooin as would have befitted 
Bluebeard’ castle,the house was well suit- 
ed to its mistress. 

Parts of it were very ancient. 

An unbroken chain of evidence testitied 
that a dwelling had stood on its site for 
above eight hundred years, 

But in the days ol the first Georges great 
suins Of money had been spent in reduc- 
ing its varying parts into one greut square 
Mansion Of Most prosaic ugliness. 

Since then it bad received,from the bands 


and additions, for the most part singularly 
tusteless, 

As it now stood there was not the slight- 
est break tn the monotony of the long line 
of the entrance front. 

Straight rows of tall, narrow, 
paned windows stretched across i . 

In the centre a tlight of stone steps led 
up to the great hall-door, with its circular 
heading—all was rigid and depressing ex- 
actitude. 

The ouly gleam of cheerfulness about the 
place was on the other side, where Freaca 
windows, opening to the ground, faced the 
wart south-eastern uspect. 

At the northern end of this front a wing, 
one of the nore recent additions, ran out at 
right angles from towards the river, and 
contained the kitchens and offices, all care- 
fulty veiled from the pleasure grounds by 
ascreen of shrubs, now thick and dense as 
a wood, overgrown and neglected. 

It was a neglect in which everything had 
a part. 

Joors and window-frames were inno- 
centol paint. 

Grass pated in the interstices of the stone 
steps and copings. 

The very bricks of which the house was 
built, instead of wearing a cheerful, time- 
worn hue, were black with danip caused by 
the too-closely overbunging trees, 

The interior inatched the exterior very 
well. 

The great suites of reception-rooms, 
large, lotty, and well-proportioned, filled 
with once handsoine, now decaying, furni- 
ture, were unutterably saddening in the 
inelancholy of their desertion. 

Above, the bedrooms opened right and 
left from a lofty main corridor leading froin 
the dim, ghostly stairs, and having at its 


sinall- 








inao-servunt, Catur, | 


farther end a great window with deep, low 
window-seat. 

Once, doubtless, a pleasant lounging- 
place for happy lovers on a summer’sday, 
now only 4 part of the surrounding desola- 
tion. 

Disinal indeed were the darkened dis- 
used chambers, with their daimp, musty 
sell, and tall, funeral-looking four-post 
bedsteads. 

Dismal was theechoing vacancy of the 


stand agbast ut the greatness of the blind | 


| ernelly the defects and biemisbes in all 


of otbers or | around, could tind few bere. 
, it was al- | 


“That's the mnistress’s picture,” said the 
old servant, as she saw Margaret's eyes 
fastened on it, and heard her low exclama- 


tion. 
“Yes ; she was reckoned a beautiful lady 


once.”’ 
Beautiful indeea ! 


Strong os the words were, they did her 


tending person or thing must suffer, as far | 
| twenty — standing, 
| habit, headed 
She would kiil the little flies that buzzed | sky. 
Tie gorgeous hues of a sunset pa 
! 


all men, and the very essence of the terror | 


| time, scarcely leas so of perfect pride. 
| 


| but scant — od deme 
Th rtrait showed a youn rlo 

Fp 4 SS her riding 
under an evening 


inted 
with adinirable power and truth threw out 
into bold relief the brilliant young figure 
which seemed the animated eimbodiment 


of perfect grace and health, and,at the same 


One could not fail to notice the exquisite 
outlines of the slight girlish Sgure gv ad- 
inirably set off by the coquettish form of 
the old fashioned riding-babit, the tinasses 
of jet black hair, the delicate contour of 
the perfect features, the size and depth of 
the great brown eyes, the clearness of the 
dark skin. 

But at the same tine there forced itself 
upon the bebolder the attitude of command 


| in which she stood, tbe firm outlines of the 


mouth and chin, the scornful curl of the 
short upper lip,while the dainty pose of the 
little head was scarcely inore graceful than 
haughty, and the sinall hand grasping so 
lightly the slender jeweled riding-whip 
held it as if it were a immonarch’s scep- 
tre. 

The picture had successfully achieved the 
end and aiin of all ag) pee painting— 
the indication, that is, of the mind and soul 





of successive Durrants, many alterations | 


as well asthe periect representation of the 
outward form. 

And the mind and soul here grasped and 
fixed corresponded ill with that glorious 
outward beauty. 

Showed rather a character of strong, ur- 
disciplined passions, a heart devoured by 
selfishness and pride. 

In the inagnificent eyes there was no 
depth of tender, wistful sweetness. 

Those perfect lips bad never trembled 
with words of self-reproach, bad never 
pleaded for pardon, had never swiled or 
guivered in syimpathy with her fellow- 
creatures. 

There was but one conclusion to be drawn 
froin the expression siainped so plainly on 


| the beautiful delicate features—that which 


Margaret drew as she turned away at 
length with a sigh, oppressed by the power 
and beauty of the paintin 





And it was that, with aif her loveliness, 
few men and hardly any women could 
really have loved Miss Durrant of Upton 
Court. 

‘“She’s not much like that now,’’ remark- 
ed Mrs. Cator, as they inoved away. 

“She is greatly changed,’’ answered Mar- 
garet, *‘but that is like ber still.’ 

Her coinpanion marvelled at this. 

But Margaret had spoken as 
felt. 

To her keener, more delicate perception 
the face she had left brooding over the 
morning-room fire an hour fore wus, 
though a wreck, the wreck of the beautiful 
imaged tace before her—fearfully, sadly 
changed, with an expression of reinorseful 


she 





great staircase and long winding pass- | 


ayes. 


More disinal still the attic story above, | 


with its dark draughty luuiber-rooms, and 
huge waste-places, where the rats and imice 
beld hi,b carnival inthe long winter nights 
among Oaken chests, piles of moulderinz 
books, oid pictures, ancient furniture, and 
all tue indescribable rubbish of an anti- 
quated country place. 

lt was no wouder therefore that 
Mrs. Cator first showed her through™the 
house and opened the long-closed siutters 
that she mizhtsee those deserted rooins, 
they should appear to Margaret somewhat 
bare. 


when | 


Yet there was still much there to interest | 


her deeply. 
_ Those large lofty chambers had a fascina- 
lion for ber in tneir lonely emptiness. 

The rich antique furniture in some ot 
them claiitued the admiration of her beauty 
loving eye. : 

Above all, the sight of an old piano in the 
drawing-room thrilled her with delight, 


even though she could not touch it then 
for it was hocked, and she knew it must 
Outvol tune, even shou isbe at iaSstL SU 


ceed il Lal liyy Lie Key, 
rian Cialis there was another ard 
stiil deever source of interest lying open to 
her in the pictures on the wa) ls. 

The picture before which Margaret kept 
Mra. Cator longest waiting—that which had 
struck her inost—was one hanging in the 


Sut apart fi 


great, mourniul drawing-room opposite to | 


the old piano. 
The spring sunlight, which wandered in 
| through the dusty windows, showing s0 


j.. im her eyes 


| ness end unlikeness between the 


gloom superadded, but the same face 
still. 

And as the girl’s mind reverted on that 
day and inany a succeeding one to the like- 
pictured 
and the living woman, pondering whut the 
cause might be that had produced them,she 
learnt at last to grow tbhanktul for the 
heavy trials which, though at the price ot 


| abounding sorrow, had taught her sym- 


pathy for others, 

Thoughts like these, wise and patient, 
came to cheer her as she settled down into 
tl.e monotony of ber daily life, tried to feel 
interest in the new dnties,to bear cheer- 
jully the new neglect, to make - acquaint- 
ance and become friends with the new peo- 
ple ainong whom she had been thrown, 

Cator and his wife had been fully pre 
pared at her coming to despise and dislike 
the poor young relative who would be the 
cause of additional trouble to them, and 
perhaps try to dispute their sway. 

But neither of them could withstand her 
sweet face and winning ways, so neek and 
unobtrusive, bright too, with a certain soitly 
sparkling brightness, whenever the fear 
and inelancholy that oppressed her chanced 
to relax their bold. ‘ 

She on her part had at first a great awe of 
thei, for they were grave, elderly, and 
she by no ineans coinprehended their curt, 
unservant-like manner. 

But as this time-went on she began to 
have a certain confidence in them and a 
great respect fur their trustworthiness, in 
spite of the inan’s oddities and the woman’s 
reserved silence. ‘ 

Only in time, nowever. 

Then they did but formanother element 
in the surrounding depression. 

Not all at once could those slow, taciturn 
natures becoine proud and fond of the fair 
young creature whose presence somewhat 
relieved the gloom that enveloped the 
stately old house. 

Though the icein this direction only 
thawed gradually, Margaret established 
good reiatious from the very beginning 
with Anne, the third and last servant in 
the household. 

She wasa good-hearted, honest village 
girl, not particularly intelligent, with ex- 
per.ences reaching no farther than ber na- 


tive hamlet, half a mile fron Upton 
Court. : 
But she a great faculty of de- 


| votion, which froin the very first she pour- 
| ed out at ean om feet. 


almost more than human—eo pretty ang 
clever, so bright and grasious—sever out 
of teinper, like Miss Durrant or Anne's 
own especial im Mrs. Cator, whose 
disposition, soinewhat hasty, not to say a6. 
vere, was a frequent cause of tribulation to 
the — ee gh M 

On Sundays, thou iss Durrant ney 
went and Mrs. Cator but seldom, Mar etn 
was allowed to go to the little church in the 
villiage whence Aune caine. 

Where the non-resident old bachelor 
clergyman, who did the duty in a somno. 
lent ion consonant with that sleep time 
noticed ber kindly, and inquired specially 
for ber wben he caineto make his next 
half-yearly call on Miss Durrant. 

And the household generally cared s 
little what she did or where she went that 
she was able to rambie at will through the 
d@®p lanes ana springing pastures, or to sit 
dreaming in some sunny nook asthe | 
spring days drew on, while, wo fill the v 
which nature’s sweetest, most passionately 
loved beauty can never fill in the buman 
heart, there camne presently first acquaint. 
ance with, then deep interest in, the neigh. 
boring poor. 

Springing originally out of chance men- 
tion of their needs by Mrs. Cator, under- 
taken first as matters of pure duty, these 
becaine in course of time dearer to Margaret 
than any other occupation. 

Much of her time and inost of the small 
allowance her cousin inade her were spent 
on them, evoking in return an amount of 
gratitude and affection over which she 
wondered and rejoiced in trembling, 80 
disproportionately large did it appear. 

Life would have been more than toler 
able to her—would have been peaceful— 
even at Upton Court and in Miss Durrant’s 
presence, if one disturbing element could 
have been taken out of it. 4 

And this element, unfelt at first, but 
more apd inore apparent as time went on, 
wasthe eleinent of fear—iear of man 
kinds and sundry things, awakened at d 
ferent tines and occasions, but all gradu 
ally converging more and more towards 
some unknown central fact of mysterious 
horror within whose shadowy confines 
Mar telt sometiines us if she were be. 
ing drawn in spite of herself. Very slight 
and indetinable were some of these causes 
of fearin themselves. Nevertheless each 
helped to corroborate and substantiate the 
others ; and each, as it did so, oppressed 
the girl with colder terror. 





CHAPTER IV. 


EFERENCE has already been madete 
the great sweep of gardens which lay 
between the house at Upton and the 

river. 

Full of sunshine though these were, they 
still bore plainly the universal seal of ne 
giect. 

The trees were so thick and the under- 
growth so wild that they used to recall to 
Margaret's ineinory the magic wood which, 
in the lovely old myth, fenced round the 
Sleeping warrey 

All likeness to the fairy tale ceased here 
however, for Upton, instead of living e 
held fast in enchanted slumber, was full of 
liteless ones that never slept. And, though 
it might seein as if some spell were cast 
over its glooiny mistress, it was surely of s 
far different nature, fated to tind far other 
ending than tbat which bound the gentle 
Princess. 

Great thickets full of overgrown ever- 
greens, and expanses of rough grass, once 
sinoothly shaven lawns, stretched away 
the park palings on the Malvern side of the 
house. And in this, except that ali was 80 
neglected, there was nothing out of com- 
inon. But on the other, or garden front, & 
series of terraces, not easily to be matched, 
fell one below the other to the river-bank. 
Very glorious must they have been in their 
prime of beauty, surpassing all of the kind 
in England. 

They were square in form, each encircled 
and shut in by a tall yew hedge, and cou 
inunicating with each other by :neans of 
arches pase Pe these at regular intervals, 
while flights of stone steps led from one 
level to another. 

There were no fewer than six of tnem, 
laid out in various ways. Some were occu- 
pied by a maze of little beds, forming fan- 
ciful and intricate geoinetrical figures, bor 
dered with stone and se ted from each 
other by narrow walks had once been 
filled with gravel. . the 

Cy presses forined the salient pointsof 
deals n, and a sun-dial on a curiously twist 
ed pillar stood in the midst. 

Others had once been velvet grass-plats 
with a basin in their unidst, in which, pe 
since a fountain played, clothing itself = 
rainbow hues, and making music to ¢ 
listening trees. _— 

Ga the fourth side of the lowest te - 
the yew hedge was wanting, its we 
supplied by a low stone wall. A 
| ae now ove wn with weeds, ran 
round it, enclosing a square stretch of orm 

In the centre of this, instead of the oie 
fountain, rose a noble old cedar, stretc 





Ludaay was something ] 


| ite stately arms far over the turf, eveD to 
( the curious statues—green with damp 
river gods which at its four ore 
In each angle made-by the junction 
the massive yew hedge with the er- 
reese a pretty sumimer-bhouse, built in et 
da fashion. of dark, ruddy sandstone, 
fantastically carved. _ 
The light open arcades of each —— . 
; om to the broad river, flowing far ine see? 
| a strong, silent current, and on oe n- 
green bank, dotted with sheep 
| there, which rose on the other side. 
| throu i these pa Lone end ever 
ngly or in 
greens were inassed into banks of iaxare 


while in the negli 
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borders the old fashioned sweet-smelling 
flowers still strove, each in its season, to 
dispute the sway of the usurping weeds— 
too olten, alas, without success ! 

Margaret, while eee sage through 
these gardens on the first day of ber stay at 
Upton, came at length tothe river-terrace, 
and, entering one of the as, sank 
down on the wali above the river—so low 
on the land side that it formed a pleasant 
seat—throwing her arm meanwhile round 
one of the slender colutnns tur support, as 
she gazed dreamily down into the brown, 
deep water far below. 

A sort of childish delight in oeretng 80 
many fresh beauties had dive her into 
cheerfulness fora while, but now bodily 
fatigue again he are her spirit—the ex. 
citenent of exploration had faded. 

And, asthe chill evening breeze arose 
and the landscape gleamed faintly in the 
last rays of the sun, her thoughts assumed 
once more # morbid cast, recalling the 
naines of those mighty streams whose wa- 
ters never restore what they receive, and 
wandering if such fatal strength was owned 
by the “silver Severn.” 

A sudden shiver, not wholly caused by 
the increasing cold, ran over her as her 
busy imagination pictured forth the cries 
and agonies of ee ee 

She becaine sensible that she was indulg- 
ing a fear which might end by being be- 
yond her control, and tried to shake off its 
grizly terror by turning to the quieter 
though still sad memories of her home, 

So absorbed was she presently ir these 
that she did not notice old Cator as ihe 
crossed the rough grass towards her—id 
not even raise her head when he paused ut 
her side. 

He, on his part, stood awhile in silence, 
unable totiook on the mournful druoping of 
the slight furin, the pensive outlines of the 
pale face, without the first dawning of coin- 

ion. 

But bis voice was gruff as usual when he 
spoke at last. 

“You'll catch your death of cold if you 
sit there much longer. 

‘Besides, it’s nearly tea-time, and the 
mistress won’t be pleased to be kept wait- 
in EOF 
The girl was roused at last, and that with 
so sudden a start that she alinost lost her 
balance, and had it not been for her hold of 
the pillar inust have fallen some fifteen feet 
sheer down into the swift water below. 

Trombling at the thought of the danger, 
she recovered herself as best she might,and 
lited her eyes timidly to the quarter 
whence the voice bad come. 

Cator had made a sudden step forward to 
assist her, but, on seeing that she was suffi- 
cient for her own need, had as suddenly 
desisted, and stood quietly leaning on his 
stick, his keen gray eyes fixed upon her as 
she resuined the composure he had inter- 
rupted. 

‘hen he laughed, as if in derision of the 
moinentary alarim she had shown. 

“You'll bave to hold fast, voung lady, or 
you'll dream no more dreams. 

“Sandstone’s too hard a bed for them, 
and yon old fellow down there hates thein, 
and will have none of them in that damp 
house of his.”’ 

Following the direction of his outstretched 
hand, Margaret looked down _ee towards 
the river, taking in more clearly, what she 
haa scarce noticed belore, that a flight of 
steps ran down from the other suimmer- 
house along the face of the river wall wo a 
miniature quay just below the spot where 
she sat. 

Springing from the wall beside it was a 
grotesyue stone figure, one more witness to 
the former splendors of the place, whose 
outstretched arims supported curiously- 
wrought iron frames for holding lamps, 
fancifully fashioned at the top into long 
curling spikes meant to represent reeds, 

And, leaning still father over, she cuuld 
discern how the current surged in and out 
of the dark inouth of a boat-house close at 
hard. 

As she bent thus far over the wall how- 
ever, the old man moved hastily forward 
again, entered the pagoda, and, laying his 
handon her shoulder, pullei ber back 
with no gentle touch. 

‘You'll be over if you do that,” he said, 
with the roughness of anxiety. 

“Didn't 1 tell you so before ?”’ 

Unconscious of the anxiety, Margaret 
could not belp looking up with some in- 
diznation at his presumption. 

True, she said nothing, but, as he 
loosened bis hold, she rose and moved si- 
lently to the other side of the little pleasure- 
house, 

“Don’t you be offended, now,” he said, 
noticing ber motive wore easily than she 
had thought possible. 

“T meant no harm. 

“Isn't it better to be pulled back than to 
g°0 over? 

“Young people are venturesome, but it's 
because they don’t know what comes of it. 
They vught to be thankful to people that 
do and that try to hinder thei. 

“I know what's come of that wall before 
now, and I don’t want to see any more of it 
ID mv time.*’ 

“What has come of it?” asked Margaret, 
rather repenting ot her little burst of resent- 


| nounced ber intention of taking a walk. It 





he like to be oracular, or was he only per- 
verse? Margaret was strongly of the opin- 
jon that it was the nature ot everything 
about Upton*Court to be perverse. But 
that did not prevent its being odd. 
She gathered her cloak more closely 
round her shoulders, as a keener breath of 
air touched he~, and ran back through the 
a _ypreny eg atouch of tear in 
em now that the tall cypresses red 
through the deepening twilight, ‘ke gheste 
wrapped closely in their funeral palis. 
She forgot such weird thoughts as she 
threw her patient strength into the little 
duties of the evening. 
But at night, alone in her own room, the 
scene came back. It wasthe first faint m- 
dication of some mystery, the cominence- 
one of a vague, apparently groundless 
Car. 
As time went on there caine a second in- 
dication of itin the strange and unexplained 
mastery which Cator exercised over his 
nominal mistress. 
If Miss Durrant were in one of her per- 
verse incods she heeded any reimonstrance 
that Margaret might dare to make as little 
asthe wind. Mrs. Cator had more influ- 
ence. Still even she was not unfrequently 
set at defiance. But to Cutor she was sub- 
inission itself, at all tines, in ail iumors, 
as the following instance will perhaps show. 
It was'one day in May—that very realistic 
May of ours, so different from the fancied 
— of the poets ; the wind was very high, 
and the rain pouring in torrents, 
Suddenly, towards noon, Miss Durrant, 
who had been restless allthe morning, an- 


was sitnple madness, and for the first time 
since Margaret's arrival she ventured to 
protest. 

She was silenced so haughtily and effect- 
ually tha she went and attired berself with- 
outa word. But coming down-stairs she 
met Mrs. Cator, who stared at her, and 
asked why she was going out. Margaret 
replied merely that such was Miss Dur- 
rant’s pleasure, whereupon, to ber great 
surprise, Mrs. Cator said that it should not 
be done. 

They went together to the room where 
Miss Durrant stood atthe window, watch- 
ing the falling rain. Her face had a wild 
@xpression as she looked round at thein on 
their entrance. 

“I bave rung twice,’’ she said to Mrs. 
Cator. “I want iny bonnet.” 

“You're never thinking of going out?” | 
returned Mrs. Cator brusquely. 

“It isn’t fit for a dog.”’ 

‘*] ain the best judge of that.” 

“Well, ma’ain, you must excuse me, but 
I shall take the liberty of naming it to 
Cator.”’ 

The tone was anything but apologetic. 

**] will not be interfered wi br ehber 
of you,”’ auswered the Jady vehemently, in 
harsh, imperious tones, 





flashed angry fire. 

“Oh, very well, ma’ain!" replied Mrs. 
Cator. 

She turned round asif to quit the room, 
seeing which, Miss Durrant also resuined 
ber of observation, angry and stubborn. 
“Are you going out, ina’am, or not?” 
asked Mrs. Cutor once more, on reaching 
the threshold. 

She spoke asone speaks to a naughty 
child, giving ita last chanee of avertin 
punisbinent. Miss Durrant looked seunll 
at her. 

“Go,’* she said defiantly ; “I have told 
you.”’ 

Mrs. Cator went. Margaret listened to 
her departing footsteps, Teveutly wishing 
she could gotoo. But she was afraid suv 
much as to move. She stood silently in 
he gloomy room, ingdread of what its ex- 


Her face grew white, and her dark eyes | 





t 
ci intnate inight say or do next. 


did anytbing. Then she exclaimed suu- 
denly in her most imperious style-- 
“Fetch me uy bonnet, Margaret Lind- 
say 9°? 

“If I knew where it was,"’ began Marga- 
ret, tremblingly. 

“Go and find it. You can look, can't 
you? Somewhere inimy room you will 
tind it,’’ she cried imperatively. 

The iron wil! bore down Margaret's re- 
sistance as a strong current bears down a 
reed. She quited the room to obey; but 
in crossing the great hall she met the Cators. 
The wifesfell back behi:' d the husband and 
made a sign to Margaret to come to her. 

Cator went on alone and, entering Miss 
Durrant’s sitting-room, closed the door be- 
bind him. 

“You go and take your things off, Miss 

Margaret,” said the woman notunkindly, 
as she noticed the girl's frightened face. 

“But Miss Durrant?” asked Margaret, 
looking up with lovely questioning eyes, 

“Never you inind Miss Durrant. Cator’!1 
soon make her give up her craze; for it's 
no better,’”’ she concluded. And indeed 
the weather justified her words. 

Margaret ran up-stairs ; all the more quick- 
ly because she heard raised voices issuing 
from the closed room. When she caine 
down she found Miss Durrant alone, crouch- 
ing in her old artn-chair with a beaten, van- 


of terror in her furtively watching eyes. 


Cator had contrived to 





ment, and not unwilling moreover to in- 
dulge ber womanly curiosity. 
His reply was unexpected. 


‘ . w \ 
‘ever you inind he said sever 


rhein questions 1ear 
i166, 

“You'd best come in, and leave tne river 
to take care of itseif.”’ 

He walked off withan air of decision, 
nodding his bead as he spoke. Margaret 
looked after him, wondering at his manner 
and his words. Why should he grow so 
‘no’ in such 
he mean? Did 


that ask no 


severe and decided, and sa 
positive fashion? What di 


In five minutes 


change the haughty mistress back into the 
umbled, abject wotnalr 
g 1s ~ surprise na 
guessed WW h i: 
not only to induce Miss D o stay in. 
| bnt also to give up every wish to go out,for 


she never once reverted to the subject ? 
What could have effected that sudden 
transforination in ber bear!ng and manner? 
It was another unusual thing avout this un- 
usual pluce, and these unusual people. 
The girl turned it over in her mind, but 
| could find no solution of the riddle, exept 








For some little tine she neither said nor | 


that-Mies Durrant was mad, and Cator her 
keeper. And she had only too much rea- 
son to believe thac Miss Durrant, with all 
her strange, glooiny ways, was mad. 

Not once but nany tiines and in many 
ways this scene was re-enacted, and always 
with the same ending. 

The old nan invariably remained tmas- 
ter of the field, speaking roughly indeed, 
but with no uncivil bluster—as some men 
speak, when they are sure of their ground, 
and care neither for the pain nor the anger 
of those they address. 

And for Margaret another vague uneasi- 
ness grew out of this insoluble mystery. 

Insoluble it remained, because there 
was no one tosolve it for ber. Forall their 
softening in other ways, the two Cators 
kept their lips firinly closed on the events 
of the past. 

Even could she have done it with pro- 
priety, Margaret dared not aok them. 

The only communicative person about the 
house was Anne, and she notonly had least 
to tell, but was also the one whoin Marya- 
ret cared least to encourage in talking. 

She night have known through her all 
the rural gossip about the Court had it not 
been for this reason, and for one other—the 
steadiness with which Mrs. Cator set her 
face against the retailing of any such stories 
on the part of her subordinate. 

High treason could hardly be a greater 
crinne in her eyes than such thanklessiess 
to the person whose bread they ate—that 
was her way of putting it. 

She, for her part, would do her best to 
puta stop to it—with more in the same 
Strain. 

In spite of all, however, Margaret gradu- 
ally learnt how, when Anne’s mother was 
young, there were nuinbers and numbers 
of servarts always at the Court and such 
grand doings going on. 

Also that in those days the mistress was 
the most beautiful young lady ever seen. 

No one would think it now ; but she had 
had a dreadful illness, her mother said,and 
she supposed that was the cause of the 
change. 

This was all the giri knew, or dared to 
tell, of Miss Durrant’s bistory. 

For the rest she was full of idle fancies, 
as Maryaret regarded thein—stories of the 
uneart ~ — and sounds to which rus- 
tic credulity lends such a willing ear. 

Nobody liked to come about the Court 
siter dark, was one of her assertions, very 
gravely repeated, for it was old, and many 
things had ac there. 

People did say that a certain Ladv 
Durrant who had killed her busband in the 
old house, many long years ago, still 
walked about it in white off stormy nights, 
lamenting and wringing her bands, 

It was a bad thing for anyone who met 
her ; the presage of inanifold misfortunes. 
Anne herself, according to her own account, 
bad one night seen sowething white at the 
other end of the long corridor, where she 
was sure there was nothing white in the 
day-titne. 

And had not Mrs. Cator, though dread- 
fully angry with her for talking rubbish,as 
she called it, looked verv frightened, and 
never sent her there so late again ?7—which 
Anne regarded in the light of a special 
providence, for she declared she must have 
given up her place, which to her meant the 
resignation of her prospects in litle, rather 
than run the risk of seeing that white thing 
again. 

Margaret made light of such stories at 
first, and disinissed thein easilv frou her 
mind. Butin her many solitary hours 
they recurred to her again and ayain, with 
an ever-growing power of terrifying realiz 
ation. 

Margaret had been brought up to disbe- 
lheve in the existence of ghosts. It was one 
of the inany disbeliefs of a more enlighten- 
ed age. 

Nevertheless, when darkness comes over 
the world, shrouding it in its mantle, when 
the cessation of huinan wakefulness and 
huiman labor leave it lonely and deserted, 
who has not sometimes experienced a tnys- 
terious fear—a terribly vivid dread of what 
may be lurking in the darkness, against 
which, should it prove malevolent, no 
ineans of defence could avail anything—a 
fear of what the eyes inay be forced to see, 
the ears to hear, in spite of themselves ? 

No; she did not believe in ghosts, but 
she had sometiines felt this fear—felt it with 
that vivid perception of things unseen one 
has when one is voung, before long contin- 
vance in this materialistic world has bad 
time to deaden it «r lo relax the chains that 
bind one t another. 

And if it had occasionally seized her,even 
in the bright little hoine of old, how much 
more did it toru.ent her in this strange, 
lonely place, where the existence of odd 
nocturnal noises could scarcely have been 





quished expression on ber face, and a look | 


| denied by the inost unimaginative of men, 


atnazement at the delight she took 
opening flowers and hh green leaves, in 
the ways and movements of the youns ani- 





CHAPTER V. 


EVERTHELESS, ail this time the 
spring stole up apace,and neither Misa 
urrant nor the ghoss could alto- 


gether kill its bright influence on Mar- 


ret. 
It wasthe first she had spent in the 


country, and her love of nature made it a 
source of intense enjoyinent to her. 


Mrs. Cator looked on with wondering 


in the 


inals, or in watching the boats of the sal- 


mon-fishers on the river early in tho morn- 


ing. 

Kine spray fell like drops of silver from 
the oar-biades in the rays of the rising 
sun. 


In spite of her gloomy surroundings, the 
awakening beauty of the year awvke all 
the poetic imaginative element in her teim- 
perament, saddened indeed by the thought 


of her lost parents and altered life, but 
deepened by these very things into a more 


pathetic tenderness. 
And with & ber old longing for music 


awoke also, and grew so — and passion- 
ate, that at length it coulc 
sisted, and so one day she nerved herself 


be no longer re- 


into asking Mrs. Cator if she thought Miss 
Durrant would allow her to play on the old 


disused plano in the drawing-rooin. 


Mrs. Cator was ot opinion that Miss Dur- 
rant would not in the least object to such a 
proceeding—would not, in tact, know she 
ever played, or care in the least about 
it. 

She accordingly looked in her numerous 
hoards for the Fava, and gave it to Mar- 


garet. 
But the girl, whose fear of her cousin bad 
quickened her perception with regard to 


her, Was not so sure on the subject, and de- 
ferred the trial till one breezlens, sunny 
evening, wheu Mrs. Cator,bsving announc- 
ed to Miss Durrant her conviction that a 
walk in the park would do her good, and 
Miss Durrant having accepted the situation 
in her usual aimless way,inistress and iaid 
had gone — off together. 

Then the girl stole into the the 
drawiug-rooin, opened the long-shut instru- 
nent with some difficulty, and sat down to 
play in the half-light which wasall theonly 
two uushuttered windows could afford the 
great, gloomy apartinent. 

It was enough for ber purpose however, 
for she was too good a inusician to need the 
constant reminder of notes. 

Thrilling with the keen delight with 
which in youth we resuine a favorive oveu- 
- ion, she let ber fingers wander over the 

eys of the old piano. 

tt was discordant and out of tune, butshe 


hushed it at last into some sort of bar- 
mony. 
Then, absorbed in her pursuit, she 


speedily forgot how swiftly tune was pass- 


ing. 

k couple of hours had gone, and she 
played on with interest untired interest, be- 
coming ever a more perfect mistress of the 
cracked yellow keys. 

She was entirely engrossed in the rend- 
ering of one of Beethoven's teuderest son- 
atas when the consciousness of another 
presence struck ber all at once. 

She started up, the spell that enthralled 
her suddenly broken. 

And, seven, ony saw Miss Durrant stand- 
ing silently in the doorway. 

The old hall without was filled with the 
red glow of the setting sun, and it threw 
her figure into the strongest relief, —o 
ing out every curve and tuld of her pule 
gray dress, which in that red glare looked 
alinost white. 

There was not atrace of color in the worn 
hagyard features, always pale. 

The unnatural fire was burning in the 
dark caverns of her eyes. 

The strange horror, always latent there, 
was inore developed than usual. 

The whole woinan was apparently rigid 
in the grasp of suine malevolent spell, of 
memory. 

Frightened at her look and the sudden 
way in which she bad come upou her, Mar- 
garet inade some sort of tremling apology 
lor the liberty she Lad taken, aud began to 
close the instrument. 

Her cousin, as usual,took no notice of the 
words, but the action roused her. 

“No, no," she cried, in ber harsh imper- 
jous tones of cointnand, 

*o on. 

‘Go on till I tell you to stop!" 

And, closing the door, thereby shutting 
out the flood of sunlight and greatly dark- 
ening the rooin, she caine past Marvaret to 
& Beal Opposite to the instrinent. 

Over Morgaret there caine a wild teeling 
of fear. 

To be shut up alone with Miss Durrant, 
and Miss Durrant with that excited look on 





When the wind was high it used to moan 
softly though the long passages and under 
doors like one in pain, in such @ way that 
Margaret's blood curdied as she listened. 
And even when the wind was hushed the 
nightly silence was not unbroken. 

_ and then, amid the creak» and 


groans, she could alinost have persuaded 
berself that she heard 4 step paci:ig up and 
down the great staircase, and the corridor 


leading froin it. 


And then the legend of the guilty lady 
Ww ! flash acrosa Der mit i, and KL 
N I er lace In an ag ss [ pra 

y 4 st Wou 
y ashained of 4 lding to fears which the 


looked so foolish and groundiess, 
Bat when night returned, with its 


| would return, and with an 
fascination of terror, as if 


| ae this! 


over- 
| powering sense of gloom, they likewise 
ever-growing | 
Upton Court 
needed to be supplewented by such a dread 


her face. 

The great gloomy room in the furthest 
corner of the rainbling deserted house! 

How she longeu to get the door open, 
| even though without there was only the 
grave-like silence of the hall, filled with 
the sunset glow as red a» blood! 

It was alinost too great a trial for the 
young giri’s nerves, uncertain as she was 
of Miss Durrant’s humor towards ber. 


Fortunatel she now reaped the fruit of 
those many weeks of self-ooutrol, 
slice and and eye were stea when she 
Ke, tnoug!I er puim W As v4 
| t nee loor is shut, pleas 
ahe pleaded ge ; 
Miss Durrant hesitated. 
Then, to Margaret's great relief, walked 
back and opened the door. 
The streain of red light found its way 


into the rooms. 
| It jay along the floor at first, touching her 
gray dress, then mounted till it lit up the 
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strange depths of borror in ber wasted face: 
ever creeping higher as the sun sank 
lower. 

And all the time of ita slow Miss 
Durrant sat inctionleas, ber eyes fixed upon 
the dark vacancy Leyond Margaret, speak- 
ing no word save to bid ber continue i! she 
paused. 

With an effort Margaret bed obeyed at 
first, with an effort she continued her 
obedience, caretuliv avoiding any wild or 
exciting theme, and playing only cheerful 
Soothing melodies, 

Thete was no longer the slightest danger 
that she should forget herself in her pur- 
sult. 

The sun set, the light faded gradual! 
until it was quite dark inthe great eumpti- 
ness of the vacant room. 

Miss Durrant still sat like a statue. 

Her young cousin's thoughts sought 
vainly douwe means of bringing this scene 
to an end. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
SS 


My First Fee. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON 











original when I mention that my father 
was a poor clergvinan. 

There are hundreds of poor. clergy, 
naturally their sous can be reckoned by 
thousands, 

I know there were thirteen of us, and 
how we all inanaged to tind standing roow 
in our sinall North country vicarage seeins 


| FEAR I ain not saying anything very 


atmarvel toime, when [ look back upon | 


that tine of growing up. 

And tnen the struguzle to settle the pro- 
fussions of eight sons! 

Mine was, however, soon fixed apon. 

My aunt’s busband, a Scotchinan, and an 
M.D. ina country town, said he would 
bring ine up to his own protession, provid- 
ed I eventually becaine his partner, and in 
this tnanner repaid hii the cost of my edu- 
cation. 

The proposal sounded well. 

It was accepted. 

But, ab ! the realization was very difler- 
ent. . 

He vever praised me when I worked tny- 
self alimost to death in order to pass bril- 
liant exanunations,and only grunted when 
at Jast I caine to settle down with him ina 
desperately dull town, after having come 
out first on the list at Edinburgh. 

My uncle cared nought tor my being 
Arthur North, M.D. 

Iwastobe his white slave, and repay, 
with very hard labor, what he had spenton 
ine. 

1 honestly tried iny best to please him, 
the practice increased considerably, but 
tine wenton, and still my uncle never 
spoke a word about money affairs, 

1 was nore than a partner us to work,but 
no partner at all ws to pay, 

And yet I felt that 1 could make a name, 
also a fortune, it only I could get a fair 
chance, 

Aud the five girls at home were expect- 
ing grand things of me, whieh looked as if 
they imiuht never be realized, for even if I 
persevered till inv uncle died, and lef{— ime 
his practice, T might by that tine have be- 


come grey with age, and unable to begin to | 


Inanke ny Way. 

At last T could bear it no longei, and one 
day I deterinined to come to an under- 
standing with him, 


lam sorry to say this ended ina regular 


quarrel, and T declared I would seek my | 
| 


fortunes in London, 

My uncle calied me all sorts of naines, 
which, as they were the reverse of compli- 
oentary, TF will not repeat, aud I respect- 
fully disagreed with bia, 

[iis lust words were: 

~ LT should like to Know, sir, how you are 
going to fluid a patient in London ?”’ 

“TL did not answer him, for I was perfact- 
ly unable to do so, but I bad courage and 
perseverance, 

*Where there's a will, there's a way,’’ I 
thought, and thas I left imy uncle's house, 
knowing wellenough that I should never 
see a penny of lils tucney, 

I will passover the many difficulties I 
next encountered, 

The applause of the other twelve as to my 


conduct, and the regrets of ury father, who | 


had fancied I, at least, was off — his 
mind, 

And hastily, the diMculiy of finding any- 
one to lend me some money wherewith lo 
ake a sturt. 

I meant to begin at once in good style ; 
nothing venture, nothing have. 


And 1 was determined to have one of the | 


best practices in town, 
At lastapart of iny dreamin was really 
realised. 


But yet it wasall very well to be the oc. | 


cupant of a respectable-looking house ina 
quiet London square, 

‘Lu have gone tothe expense of a brass 
plate on Which was neatly engraved “Dr. 
North.”” 

To have engaged a worthy, middle-aged 
female to answer the door, if the door-vell 
hal ever beeu rung and the waster inquir- 
ed for, 


A lus! 

1 wus beginning to feel depressed in mind 
pencraa 1b se } preal L appeared, and no fees 
¢ | pm ne LS 

1 had told the tive girls at home that my 


house would soon be vLesiged at all hours 
of the dav and night. 

libadeven had «a night-bell attached, 
which runy in a deatening wanner close to 
my ears, a8 I lay in bed. 

And, vest of all, 1 bad contrived a peap- 


to distinguish the rank of the visiior who 
distur my slumbers, 

But up till now, 1 bad slept peacefully 
night after night, and I — have slept 
allday if I had so wis it, tor no 
patients bad cowme to ask me to cure 
thein. 

“And yet,"’ I thongbht, as I the 
floor of iny consulting rvoiwn, where no eon- 
| sultation had ever taken place, “and yet 
that rich young Jones promised that he 
would recoinimend ine to the first of nis re- 
lations who tell ill. 

The constitution of the Jones family 
inust be terribly good, forI am sure the 
fellow ineant what he said. 

He is good nature itself. 

Perhaps I have been a fool after all, and 
I bad better have stayed with my uncle, 
where at le st inv food cost nothing!” 

You must understand that my spirits had 
reached far below zero to be able, even in 
my trost private thoughts, to wonder any- 
thing of the kind. 

Aud, curiously enough, it was at this 
very moment that my frontdoor bell was 
suddenly rung in afturious manuer, 

1 very nearly rushed out to open the door 
invself, only 1 was inet by Mrs. Davis, who 
had run up from below, almost as much 
excited as I was at this unprecedented 
event. 

“Show the visitor into the consulting 
room, Mrs. Davis,’’ I whispered, ‘and say 
| you'll see if I ain disengaged.’’ 

I retired into a small study next to the 
cousuiting roum, and separated from it by 
| folding doors, 
' Jt was here I had my meals, and. besides 
my bed-roowt, it was at present the only 
furnished room in the house, 





recognized the loud jovial tones of “Young 
Jones,"’ who rather unceremoniously en- 
tered iny den. 

Tom Jones was theson of a rich brewer, | 
and, knowing very well that he would | 
come in for beaps of mnoney, had consider- 
ed it would really be waste of time to set- 
tle to any profession, 

He was, however, a -natured, gener- 
ous youth, delighted to doa’ kindness, and 
with no greater vice than a love of doing 
nothing useful, 

*Hulloa, North!’ he exclaimed, ‘how 
are vou? 

‘Worked to death, 1 expect, since you set 
up on your own hook. 

“I've only come totown this very day, 
but I made a point of hunting you up, as 1 
promised. 

“I caine at lunch time, for fear, other- 
wise, of tinding vou closeted with some 
rich hy pochondriac.” 

“T am not very busy just now,’’ I an- 
swered, ‘but delighted to see you at any 
time.”’ 

‘“*‘Well, how many fees have you taken ?’’ 
asked the irrepressible Jones. 

“Ot course London is already ringing 
with your praise." 

*T wished he would talk on some other 
subject, but truth compelled me to answer, 
carelessly : 

“No, no, no yet. these are very early 
days. 

“The truth is, I 
tients. 





have very few pa- 


low, you are iny first.’ 


up to my door; then a grand footinan 
jumped down trom the box and gave the 
| Correct announcement of my first patient ; 
| I bad just tine to escape to my-den before 
| the front door was opened. 

I heard voices, then a loud cough, then 
doors nce ay? or 

Yes—iny first en come. 

In qnether mowent bis card was handed 
| to ine, and On it was written : 

“Mr. Jonathan Dillon.” 

I entered the rooin in ny meh gretumee- 
al manner, and looking te fore ine, 
at once saw what was un bly “old 
Dillon,” but so much wrapped up, that 
very little more than quarter of bis face was 
visible. 

I can honestly say I never noticed Miss 
Dillon tiil ber father himself waved a small 
fat hand in her direction, saying : 

“My daughter, Dr. North; she always 
comes with me wherever I go, forIam so 
infirin 1 don’t think it safe to be lef alone— 
but she enjoys excellent health.” 

This last reinark was suid in a most de- 
plorable tone, and as I turned, 1 al:nost 
started with surprise, for old Dillon's 
daughter was a sina'l, delicatel y-made girl, 
who could not be wuch more than seven- 
teen years old. 

Her forehead was encircled by the most 





golden bair I had ever seen, anc 
though not what could be called extremely 
beautiful, was yet one of the sweetest 
had ever gazed ut. 

The expression was so simple, the large 
blue eyes sv innocent and shy, that for a 
moment I was completely lost in wonder- 
ing how such a man asthe one before ine 
had any right to such a daughter. 

Miss Dillon was evidently very retiring, 


Bui hardly had I closed the door when I | and at this moment also feeling de trop. 


“I dare say, Dr. North,’’ she said burried- 
ly, blushing upto the roots of ber bazair, 
“that thereisarooml may sit in whilst 
you hold your consultation, 

‘*Papa never likes me to leave him alone 
a minute, for fear anything should happen. 
Anywhere wiil do.’”’ 

I bowed, and rang the bell, saying, in as 
calin a tone as possible : 

“Show Miss Dillon into the study.” 

The vision ot fair bair baving disappearad, 
I gave invself up to the examination of my 
patient. : 

Atter a careful inquiry I came to a con- 
clusion which made ine certain that this 
was the last tine I should see Mr. Dillon. 

The truth being there was nothing much 
the matter with him, that the old man was 
a regular hypocbondriac—in tact, that all 
his ailinents were itnaginary. 

But yet, come what might, I must speak 
the truth; even for the sake of further 
tees, I inust not give « dishonest —s 

I would not be the first of the thirteen to 
act a lie. 

Mr. Dillon now began to give mea min- 
ute account of his ailments, and to repeat 
the advice of various doctors. 

‘And now, Dr. North, 1 feel sure you 
will agree with ine in thinking it absolutely 
imperative that I should leave England at 
once, to cure this troublesome cough.”’ 

If only I could have agreed with him ; 
but no. 

Quite the perce! «I I said calmly. 

“I think you should stay in England ; the 
tinest and most bealthy climate for a con- 
stitution like yours.”’ 





| “To be quite open with you, my dear fel- 


Jones jumped up, pulled a face, and then 
| gave his chest a mighty slap, intimating he | 
| was perfectly sound in that direction. 
| “My dear doctor, I wish I could think | 
| there was anything the matter with ime, | 
| but, upon my word, I never felt better in 

| my life. 

“I haven't a pain or an 
| ine. 

| ‘However, if the case is as you say, you 
won't quite’ despise inv news. 

“T fear itis not worth more than tive 
dollars fee, but it may lead to more. 

“My rich old uncle, Jonathan Dillon, is 
coming to consult you this afternoon, be- 
| cause T told him you were the verv man he 
| wanted, but I just looked in to tell vou that 
he is very crotchety, and you must just 
wanage oi properly. 

“As to his ailinents, I don't believe they 
/ are of much consequence, because he bas 
| been just the saine ever since I was in bis 
aris, 

**Never looks a day older.” 

“I'll do my best, professionally,’’ I said, 
secretly not mnuch believing this rich man 
would turn up, 
| “As to inanaging him, I am afraid that is 
not in my line.” 
| ‘Well, that’s a pity, because if be were 
| to take a fancy to you, you would want no 
other recomnmendation. 

“He'll recommend you right and left,and 
| rd whole Dillon class are disgustingly 
rich. 


ache about 








“Bless ue! Bless me!’’ ejaculated Mr. 
Dillon, looking distressed. 

“Do you really think so?”’ 

“Without a shadow of doubt, sir.’’ 

“But about exercise? 


“T ought to take very little, of course !’’ 

“Not ut all; tbe more you walk, the bet- 
ter it will be for you.” 

“You are quite unique, sir, in your opin- 
ion—remarkable! But @ibout perscrip- 
tion, doctor. 

“IT suppose you will write one for me, to 
allay this cough, for instance ?”’ 

‘“No,’’ I answered. 

“Any ordinary lozenge will suffice.” 

I knew now I bad signed my death 
warrant ; or rather, I thought I knew; tor 
what was iny surprise when Mr. Dillon ex- 
claimed : 

“My dear sir, you are the first physician 
who has given me no prescription! I  be- 
lieve you understand uy case. 

“I hope I may come and consult you as 
often as I feel the need of it: which need, I 
grieve tg say, vccurs frequently.”’ 

I was ainazed. P 

Curiousiy evough, for once the truth had 
pleased the old man, but now I was obliged 
to answer: 

*] aun sure vou will find it quite unnecess- 
ary to come again, unless sowe unforeseen 





“Tut, tut, Dr. North, not oneof my many 
medical advisers ever told ine not to come 


again. 





| “And allinherit asthtna or bronchitis. 
| Fact.”’ 

1 began to express iny thanks. 

For in spite of bis off-hand manner, I felt 
sure Jones bad taken some trouble about 
toe, 

He only laughed at my gratitude. 

“Don't mention it. 

Besides, old Dillon may take a dislike to 

' you, 
“However, he inusn’t find me here. 


“He wouldn't believe I bad come to con- | 


sult vou, though 1 did tell bim you were 


the cleverest tellow in London. 
“And SO Vou are, in tiv opinion 
1 wouldn't mind telling the Queen as 


] had the chance, 

And then be was gone. 

But no, once more he tarned back. 
| “I say, North, old Diilon’s daughter is 
| gure to come with him. 
| “Henever goes out without her: a 
| perfect slave, he makes of that girl !’’ 
| It was towards four o’clock on a winter's 


much, il 


“| assure you I shall come in, what- 


| ever you inay say, and many times too; 


/ and I hope w send others of the family 

| here. 

| “Weall have wretched constitutions, all 
| except Lucia; I've often wanted her to see 
| a doctor, but it’s no good ; that girl never 
| coinplains even of headache.’’ 

| This tine I really stniled. 

“I ain sure we doctors are only too glad 
to see a lady in pertect health. 

“The present excited life which many of 
them lead "but Mr. Dillon was not 
listening to ine, for suddenly he turned 
round (jor be bad risen to leave,) coughed 

lently, and then, after a nervous fui- 
ee ay in the pocket of his great coat, he 
SA1G ; 
“Bless me! Ihad nearly forgotten an 
| important little matter. 
; “Believe me, sir, I never gave a fee with 
| Rrealer pieasure or more gratitude.” 
' He pressed his fat band 1:t0 mine, and I 
feit a sinal!l round thing slipped dexterous- 
pain. 





bole turough iny window-sbutter, in order | afleruvon, that a carriage and pair dashed ; ly into my 


her tace- 





I then went to release the vision of fair 
hair froin my den, and at once hoped that 
it Mr. Dillon did come n, Mise Lucig 


would always accoinpany bim. 
I somned the pair to the front door, and 
ust as Mr. Dillon had entered the 


is daughter made a pretence to run back 
for a glove. 

“Please forgive ine, Dr. North,” she said 
looking right ap into my face with « must 
anxious expression on ber sweet counten- 
ance. 

“Please forgive me, but what do you 
really think of papa?” 

“In excellent health, Miss Dillon ; pray 
don’t be anxious.” 

But before she could say any more, her 
father cailed ber impatiently, and she was 
gone with just one sweet sinile and a 
*“Tbank you 80 mnuch,”’ for all the worid as 
if I bad just cured her father of some obsti- 
uate disease. 

Aud now, clasping my first fee,I re. 
turned to my room. 

There I unclasped my hand,and in the 
middle of my palin lay a bright, bard, yel- 
low, ginger lozenge ! 

The expectation had been great, and the 
realization was so small that I burst out 
laughing at my own bad luck, and wy dis- 
counfiture, 

Yet net fora moment did it enter my 
head to acquaint ny patient with his mis- 
take. 

I felt sure if I did so, the vision ot golden 
hair would blush with confusion, even 
though I did not see her, and the blue, 
truthful eves would look troubled. 

No,my first fee waz not worth a dollar,but 
such as it was, I did not hate it, because— 
ah, well, I night well call inyself a fool for 
even fancying that I, Arthur North, penni- 
less and unknown, should, for moment 
dreain that I had tallen in love at first sight 
with iny rich patient's only daughter. 

I put the lozenge away in a box, and that 
night I again slept the sleep of a feeless 
physician. 

The next day I tound myself thinking of 
a vision of fair bair, instead of takin, in the 
sense Of a clever treatise on the anatomy of 
the hand, which certainly could in no way 
be connected with the events of the day 
before. 

Curiously enough, however, about eleven 
o'clock, acab drove up to the door, and 
what was ny astooisiinent—I peed hardly 
say pleasure—when Miss Dillon, followed 
by an e'derly inaid, made her appearance. 
There she stood, as fair, and soft and beau- 
titu!l as the day before, but,if possible,inore 
shy and einbarrassed. 

The little hand she held out to ine trem- 
bled visibly, as she said: 

“Ob, Doctor North, can you forgive me 
for disturbing you this morning ? 

“I don’t know how I made . iny mind 
to come, but I felt I inust, even if, " 

She paused, und tears alinost caine into 
the blue eyes, whilst I could think of no 
words suitable enough to set her inind at 
rest, being ignorant of what she wanted to 
say. 

“Indeed, Miss Dillon, if there is mo ogre | 
1 can do for you, I shall be delighted ; so 
beg you will not apologize fur troubling 
me.”’ 

“It isn’t that exactly,’’ sheanswered,once 
more looking at me in a most distressed 
inanner. 

“Perhaps you require further particulars 
as to your father’s health; I must repeat 
what I said yesterday——”’ 

“Ob, thank you, it was so kind of you; 
he was tnuch better last night ; I know you 
will do him good : but that was not what I 
wanted to ask yvou—oh dear ! you will think 
ine rude, or else an iimposter, or-—or——”’ 

“‘Iinpogsible,’’ I said, more vehemently 
than the case uired. 

“I don’t know how to in; I mean, 
perhaps you don’t kn>w the peculiar way 
papa keeps his accounts ?”’ 

fon startled at this question. 

Remembering the yellow lozenge in a 
box, I thought I could say I did know one 
of Mr. Dillon's peculiar ways of payin 
fees ; but not forthe world would I te 
this blushing, shy, bewitching girl before 
me the truth. 

“TI don’t presuine——’”’ I began. 

“Ob no, 1 ain sure you don’t—I was going 
to tell you about it. 

“Papa al ways inakes his confidential man, 
Baker, pat the same change every morning 
in to his pockets, and in the evening, when 
Baker turns out the pvckets, he just puts 
down 1n a twok what ia inissing, and inakes 
ap the nuinber of the coinsthe next morn- 

ng. 

‘He does #t just the same every wmorn- 
ing.”’ - 

was getting rather pugzied mysclf now, 
and could think of nothing more original to 
say than: 

“Indeed !”” 

“Yes, it’s quite true, or you see I should 
not have known about it.’ 

Here the fair vision blushed still more. 

“A very complicated way of kee ing 
ones money, isn’t it? or perhaps oco:mpli- 
cated for Baker,”’ I said feeling it perfectly 
impossible to repress a simile, though Miss 
Dillon's sweet, earnest mouth kept so gr iv e- 

“No, it’s quite simple wnen «ne an-ler- 
stands, because Baker knows exactly what 
all the change comes to—I forget what it 18 
—but, oh, Dr. North! Baker knew we !: 
been yesterday to consult a new physician, 
and in the evening there wasonly » three 
cent piece and a penny missing, and %’— 
and so I knew—1l mean Baker knew—aod 
be told me that papa mast bave given you 
something by mistake. 

“It wasn't the penny, Iecan account for 
that, and—vut was itthe three-cent piece, 
Or ——. ” 

“Pray, dear Mies Dillon, aon’t distress 
yoursel{ about such a little matser,” I said, 
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“Any time will——’ 
“Oh, no, but pepa thinks he paid 

because he said to ine he never 

with so inuch pleasure, 80 now 
think be must have—given you-——’ 

Mise Dillon quite gasped, so thet 1 hast- 
ened to fill in her pause, this time feeling 
quite distressed at her trouble. 

“Your father gave mea very food gin- 

r lozenge, Miss Dillon ; one of those lit- 
tie inistakes which will occur now and 


you. 
ve a fee 
n to 


“Bis don’t make yourself the least un- 
easy about it.” 

“How very kind of you,” she said, again 
holding out her hand which I wok and 
forgot to let go till she had done fomning, 

“J felt sure it inust be _ A. ng 

ought perhaps you wou think us im- 
on } me I knew you would be too 
inuch of 0 eam pone to mention it, and so 
—do you thinkI was wrong?—I came off 
with Mrs. Brown this inroning, and made 
up ny mind I would explain the mistake, 
only 4 was so dreadful. ButI don’t wind 
now that you look so kind about it. 

“And then would you do me a great fav- 
or, Dr. North? Would you mind not ap- 

ring to know anything about it, or thut 
poms or anything, because papa doesn’t 
know lamout; he is not down yet; and 
he would be so distressed, he might never 
come in, and I should be so sorry, as 
you suit him exactly.” 

“Pray don’t call thisa favor,’’ I said, as 

ravely as Lcould. “I think you will be- 
ees me when I say that, without even 
kdowing your wishes on the subject, I 
should never have mentioned the—the 
lozenge.” 

“] don’t know how to than you! 

“Now I must go.”’ 

“And then Miss Dillon put that small 
gloved hand into her muff and drew it out 
again, holding it out towards ine once 
more, and this time I felta little square bit 
of paper in .wy hand. 

“Somehow, our eyes met, and in spite of 
the gravity of the oncasion we both laugb- 
ed, feeling, Tai sure, we sbould never 
again be afraid of each other, as she 
said : 

“Pleaso, Dr. North, don’t laugh at 


me. 

“Is this the oe way to give a fee, be- 
cause I inust tell you this is the first time 
in ny life I have ever have to give one. I 
suppose some day I shall be ill and wanta 
doctur, but 1 never, never have wanted to 
go to one before. 

“And it wasn’t for myself this time, was 
it? 

“IT hope you will bear witness—I mean, 
I hope you won’t mention it; good- 
bye. 

“Now, Brown, I am ready.’’ 

And just as a ray of sunshine sometimes 
comes into one’s room, glimmers, dances 
and iiluminates the place tor a tiine, and 
then suddent!y disappears, so Lucia Dillion 
had come and gone, and that noisy four- 
wheeler took off iny vision of fair bair, 
leaving ne with a golden sovereign and a 
new shilling wrapped in a sinall half sheet 
of paper, on the top of which was stainped 
the address of their London house, 

I tolded that piece of paper and put it 
away in a pocket-book among my treasures 
such as iny dear inother’s first letter to me 
at schvo!, and the flower that a little girl of 
eight, had dropped when I, a nine-year 
old urchin, had fallen desperately in love 
with her. 

There was nothing there unworth 
nextto the paper which Lucia 
fingers had touched. - 

Later in the 7 I received a note from 
Mr. Dillon, begging ine, if I were not two 
much engaged, to come and see htm, as he 
feit very unwell. 

And if I would do him tho great favor of 
dining and spending the evening with 
thein, he would be very grateful, for he 
saw 8) lew people on account of bis wretch- 
ed constitution. 

Well, I went, and spent a very happy 
evening 

lt was only the first of many more, at 
least during this first season. 

But Mr. Dillon was as good as bis word ; 
from the day of his first visit my practice 
slowly but surely increased, and though 
there were years of up-hiil work, yet it is 
perfectly true that ‘oe n’est que le premier 
pas qui coute.”’ 

e, had at lust gota chance, and I siezed 


I worked with double energy because at 
the bottom of my soul I bad another object 
besiaes the one of making the five girls at 
home proud of me, 

1 wanted a small, fair-blue-eyed Lucia to 
be proud of me. 

I wanted to be able to lay at her feet all 
that in best and grandest in this life. 

But she was a rch man’s daughter, and I 
was «struggling physician. 

It was not till I bad freed myself of all 


to lie 
illon’s 


“Because, somehow, I think I have— 
loved you ever since——”’ 

“Ever sino you gave ine ny first fee,my 
darling,’’ I said, as I drew her beautiful 
head on my shouider—well, never mind 
the rest. 

“Well, Lucia,” I added, “I loved you the 
first inoment I saw you. 

“So you see I loved you long before you 
cared fur ine.” . 

But Lucia, who isijust a little matter-of- 
fact, shook her head decidedly, and suid that 
was all nonsense. 

There was still the question as to what 
Mr. Dillon would aay about it, but our true 
love, which had to wait so long, this time 
ran sinoothly. 

Mr. Dilion, who still suffered from his 
wretched constitution, was delighted at 
Lucia’s choice, and said all kinds of com- 
plimentary things about my rising fame 
and my other quulities. 

And sowe were married, and the five 
giris trom home were bridesinaids, though 
they soon afterwards married from our 
house under Lucia’s care. 

And though | often tell Lucia that the 
last person she should bave married was a 

»pular physician, considering she is never 


_ill,vet she al ways shakes her pretty gulden 


head, and says gravely : 

“But, perhaps, Arthur, some of the 
children may inberit papa’s wretched con- 
stitution.” 

Astothe story of the ginger lozonge, 
Lucia and I kept that a secret till Mr. Dil- 
lon died. He left Lucia all his money—and 
so ends this true story of My First FEE. 
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ride’s Lesson. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











ling in a bowery wilderness of old ap- 

ple-trees, and vasting a picturesque 
poreh in front, which was said to be a hun- 
dred years old—Marcus Dana thought he 
had never seen a lovelier nook than this, as 
his college-mate, Huron Plumer, led him 
into the boneysuckle-shaded gate. 

“Why, it’s a living — said he. 

“It is pretty,’’ said Plumer, suiliog, with 
gratified pride. 

“My great-grandmother planted this old 
box-tree. 

‘*But come into the parior; we havesome 
veer old English engravings there, and 
Polly's needlework is called rather artistic 
—Kensington stitch, you know,and all that 
sort of thing.’’ 

Polly Plumer herself had come home 
early t sat suminer evening, to inake lemon 
custard for tea. 

She caine into the parlor, looking be- 
witchingly pretty,in ber ginghain dress and 
white cambric ruffles, with the yellow rings 
of her sunshiny bair araig theinsel ves 
into wavy little curls upon ber forehead, 
and a demure sparkle under ber lung brown 
eye-lashes, 

‘Tea is ready, please,’ said Polly; ‘and 
I hope you’ve both brought excellent appe- 
tites.’’ 

“What a lovely little paradise you have 
here, Miss Plumer !’’ said Dana. 

“Yes, we think it’s rather pretty,”’ said 
Polly serenely. 

“And I met a group of lovely young 
girls, walking along the road, just this side 
ot the railway station,” added Dana. “Are 
they villagers?”’ 

“They are the girls who work in the big 
shop,”’ said Polly. 

“Ob !* said Dana, chilling visibly, ‘so 
they were only factory girls, after all ?’’ 

aren opened his inouth as if to speak, 
but Polly made him a quick signal over the 
guest's unconscious head, which said— 

“On your life, silence !"’ 

“Hein! said Huron, glansing at the tall 
old clock. 

‘*‘Ian't it most tea-time, Polly ?’’ 

And Polly whisked,out into the kitchen, 
with flaming cheeks, and eyes which were 
full of dangerous azure acintillations. 

“Only factory girls, indeed!’’ repeated 
Polly to herself, as she opened acan of blue 
pluins, and took from the cupboard a 
translucent square of gold-flowing honey- 
comb. 

“And isn’t a factory girl as good as any- 
body, I'd like to know 

“Who is Mr. Dana, that he should ele- 
vate his lofty nose at factory girls?” 

But Marcus Dana, whose father was a 
judge, whose aunt was the wife of a foreign 
ininister, wearing stars and orders without 
nuinber, and whose remote ancestors had 
dwelt in old En lish castles, was all uncon- 
scious of the sulecisin be had committed in 
alluding t the bone and sinew of Hemlock 
Falls as “only factory girls.” 

“Or cvurse,”’ said Polly, still to that 
safest of all confidants, hersel!, “he don't 


Tt prettiest of little farmhouse, nest- 





debt—and though still a poor inan I was 


colparatively rich, for I had a good and | 


iucreasing practice—that at last I inade up 
my tind to ask Lucia to be my wile. 


should not have had the face to do it | 


even then, only a youn 

aristocrat was rerpetually 
house, aud I knew that if 
"iinple and innocent, became the wife of 


“Dat inan, her life would bea very wiser- 
i 6 one 
~ 


good—for-nothing 
coming Ww the 


Leales fear of this, and some amount of 
ae ousy, perhaps, made me speak out one 
A ry never forget Lucia's face when I 
weean” suine strung, earnest, passionate 
Sue put her little hand 
; once more into 
remene louked op with her beautiful 
On! eyes, a8 she half sonbed : 
vou really mean it? 


= nines, and that Huron 
3 


Lucia, so young, | 


know that Grandfather Plumer was the 


clergyiuan, and that poor papa lost his 
pens in those dreadful New Mexican 


ave conpleted bis college course if I 


factory girl imnysel’. , 
‘‘But all the sarne, he bad no business to 


| 


speak in that grand 
“(iniv tactory miris 
A sa. a ie r vir a ar 


mre? 
bbe . 


what she can Gv 
Mr. Duna staved a week at tne 
| house under the apple-trees. 
“Your sister must be quite deroted to 
her aketchin >t 
one day, t Huron Plumer. 
“En?” said the young man, who was 
busy disentangling a reel of fishing-tackle. 
«Because I observe that there is a certain 
number of hours every day in which she 


old farm- 





resolutely secludes herself from society,” 
added Marcus. 

“Ob !"' said Huron. 

“Yes, Polly always was a systematic lit- 
tle puss, 

“Here's the tackle all ready, Dana. Have 
ou gt ee flies? Then what are we wait- 
ng for ?”’ 

Ke the week's end, the two i gradu- 
ates started on a pedestrian tour into the 
very hexrt of the Berkshire Hilla,and the 
blooming month of August was mellowing 
into September before they returned tu the 
roof ihe old faurinbouse. 

“T am glad tobe back bere again,’’ said 
Dana enthusiastically. 

“T have dreamed of these lowsceiled 
roofs at night, and treasured them in imy 
memory by day. 

“And is it high treason, Miss Plumer,” 
turning, witha smile two Polly, who was 
feeding her white cat, seated corofortubly 
on the door-stone, ‘‘to coniess that I have 
dreamed of you also ? 

“In this country,” said Polly, filling the 
cat's saucer anew with l-white milk, 
“nothing is bigh treason !’’ 

She laughed as said it; and in the red 
level glow of the sunset, Dana thought he 
had never aeen so fair u face. 

“Had we not better goon down to Rock- 
away Beach at once ?’’ suggested Pluiner. 

“It we wait much longer the seasnore 
season will beover.’’ 

“Oh, let Rockaway Beach go,’’ said Dana, 
a little impatiently. 

“Do you think we could anywiere find « 
lovelier nook than this?” 

“Very well,” acquiesced Huron Plumer, 
with a yawn. 

“Let it be just as you please, old fellow. 

“If you are s..ited, I am.” 

“If it will not put Miss Plumer cut too 
much for us to remain?’ questioningly 
added Dana. 

“Ob, not in the least,” said Polly, with 
aggravating indifference. 

“Tl aun always glad to think that Huron 
and bis friends enjoy themselves,”’ 

Atthe week's end Marcus Dana came 
into the low kitchen where Polly was feed- 
ing ber blackbird in its wicker cage. 

fe had been a day of fitful showers, but 
now, at sunset, the crange light flooded the 
sky with brillance, and nade a cathedral 
aisle out of the woods at the back of the 
house. 

“[ am so glad to find you here,” said 
Dana. 

“IT have been watching an opportunity to 
speak to you all yey 

“Dear me !’' said Polly, coaxing the black- 
bird with a inorsel of apple; ‘‘what can you 

ibly have to say to ine?” 

“To tell you thatI love you!’’ promptly 
answered Dana—‘“‘to ask you to be my 
wile.”’ 

Polly turned around, her fair hair all dia- 
demed with the orange sunset, and made 
hiin a low curtsy. 

“T au obliged to you, sir,’’ said she, “tor 
the great honor you have done me; but it 
is quite itnpossible.’’ 

this countenance fell. 

“Tinpossible ! 

“Why should it be impossible?” he cried. 

“T love you, and I inust have you.” 

“Perbaps,”’ said Polly, still stanaing 
there, an ideal of beautitul girlhood ; ‘you 
don’t know that Iam only a factory girl?” 

“A tactory girl! you?”’ he echved. 

“But I don'tcare what you call yourself 
—I love you!” 

“Only tactory girls, after all,’’’ she re- 
peated. ‘ 

“That was what you said about the group 
of maidens that you met upon the day that 
you first arrived at Hemlock Falls. On,’’ 
with a li tle sniver, ‘1 baven’t yet forgotten 
the cool, icy contempt of your look and 
words. ‘Only factory girls, afterall.’ And 
that, you see, is precisely what i am my- 
self.’’ 

“You are the arbitress of ny Gestiny, 
neither more nor less,’’ said Dana passion- 
ately. 


to my foolish pride; but you shall teach 
ine the lesson of humility, it only you will 
promise to be mine.” 

Polly Piuwer bad made up her‘mind to 
be as bard as adainant, as ould as an Arctic 
iceberg ; but somehow there wassomething 
in Marcus Dana’s earnestness for which she 
had scarcely prepared herself. 

“Promise, dearest, that you will be my 
wife!” said Marcus, holding both her im- 
prisoned hands in bis. 

‘*‘But—but I had made up my mind to 
give you quite a different answer,'’ said 
Polly. 

Change your inind, then,”’ said Dana, 


no resisting. 
“Speak only one little word—say ‘Yes.’ "’ 
“Even if I ain a factory girl!” 
“Sweet, be mercitul !’’ he pleaded. 





never could | 


hadn't sent away the servant and turned 


and art-neediework,’’said he, | 


“Porget ny foolish words. Remember 
only that I love you.” 

And so she said “Yes. 

W hat else could she say, seeing that in 
spite of her resolve she had learned to love 
| this unas ? 

_- et oe a a 
Ox THE EQuaTorR.—At Quito, the only 


city in tue world on the line of the equator, 
the sun sets and rises at six o clock the vear 
ma Your clock may break down. your 
wa ye. cranny , Bu ever skeen 
A stake ere 4 e t jisuppears 
sight for the wight it is 6 clock, and yon 
can set your watch accordingly in one 
part of the city it is the suimimer season and 


the other part i is winter. 
——_ —_ CO 
THe names of soine of the Maine post- 
offices are #0 lung that they have to send 
| two postal cards instead of one w get the 
j naLoe ON. 


Scientific and Useful. 


FELONs.—The following cure for « telon 
has been tested and is worthy of circulation: 
Roast or bake thoroughly a large onion; 
intx the soft, inner pulp with two heaping 
tablespoonfuis of table salt, and apply the 
inixture to the oe oe oy as a itice, 
k purts 1 cov Make 
fr applications at least twice a day, 
morning and evening. 

Sroxos Wsear.—aA German has recently 
patented underwew imauufactnred froin 
sponge. It is said to be mere Uexible than 
woolen, nore vasily cleanse! aud to aleorb 
the iration withoutchecking it. Aiter 
thoro cleanmng and lenting the sponges 
are dried and shaved into thin slices, which 
ere sewn together to form the garments. In 
addition to other virtues it is claimed that 
this singular clothing is durable. 

ELECTRICITY AND WiNne.—A thunder- 
storin baving greatly improved a cask of 
bad wine in a wine cellar there some ex- 
~—— have been made with electricity 

n France. A current of electricity was 

through a simall cask of sot wine, 
aud at the end of a few days the wine was 
found to be greatly improved in quality, 
and to bave acquired that favor which has 
hitherto been suppused to come only with 
age. 

ADULTERATIONS.—An eaty inethod for 
showing whether butte. isadulterated with 
beef fat has been subinitted by a German 
acientist. He saturates a cotton wick in asus- 

sainple, which is tirst inelted. He 
then lights the wick and perinits it to burn 
for about two minutes. Atthe end of that 
tine, when the wick is extinguished, an 
odor like that given off by a tallow candle, 
when ite flame is blown cut, ‘s readily 
perceived ifthe butter is artificial. 

REMEDY FOR SUNBURN.—Bruise and 
then squeeze out the juice froin the stalks 
and leaves of the coinmon Chick weed, and 
add to it three times as much ruin-water. 
Bathe the skin with this for afew ininates 
morning, noon, and night, and wash it off 
with pure water. Elder-flowers can be 
similarly treated and applied, or they can 
be atee in milk and the face and hands 
washed in it. Sour creain applied at night 
and washed offin the worning will ollay 
sinarting sunburn. 


To MEND A MARBLE SLAB.—This is an 
awkward job, but it can be done as tollows, 
Well wash the broken edyes with soda 
water ; let dry; procure a piece of canvas or 
stout linen, cut a piece the size to allow it 
to fit close to each side, and about three 
inches wide; dainp the canvas, lay it on a 
flat table or bench, then lay the marble in 

ition; now have ready a teacupful of 
plaster of Paris; mix this with lukewarm 
water in a basin; bave a person to help 
yea ; Just open the cracked part of the mor- 
»le, pour the liquid plaster in, and close 
immediately, driving two nails in the bench 
each side of the marble to keep in position. 
Puta few weights or heavy piece of wood or 
iron on till dry, and allow it to remain 
twenty-four bours betore inoving: vou will 
then find it quite firm. Ifa valuable mar- 
ble, the better plan would be to drill three 
hules in each plece broken, and run in with 
plaster, then bring the parts together with 


plaster as above. 
-- - a en — a _— _— 


Farm and Garden. 








SAVING TROUBLE.—Learn the cows to 
come to the bars night and tnorniug by 
simply baiting them with a bandful of neal 
slightly seasoned with salt. This will save 
time and leg muscle. 

PLANTING.—This is a little late tor plant- 
ing trees but a good time to planta few 





“You are adininistering a deserve lesson | 


with « persuasive accent which there was | 


worthless dogs. There is no established 
rule for the pertorimance of this work, but if 
the dog is planted early, and covered deep 
enough to prevent injury frown trost, 
there is but little danger that the result 
will prove satistactory to beth the planter 
| and his neighbor, At the foot of a grape 
vine is a good place. 

W #ITEWASH.—There is no more heailtb- 
ful metnod o: keeping the stables, sheds, 
and pens clean, than to give them a good 
onat of liine-wash. The wash is easily and 
quickly made as follows: Slakea bushel of 
fresh limein a pork, or other barrel, with 
water enough to make a thick paste, alter 
which fill up the barrel with hot water, and 
let it stand for a few hours, This wash 
may be applied in various ways. Itinay be 
spread upon the walls witha large white 
wash brush, and no pains need be taken to 
doa neat job. Whatever wash falls upon 
the floor in the uperation, is not lost, but 
helps to sweeten the stable or stall. The 
quickest and most satisfactory method, isto 
use a force puinp, by which tneans the 
wash can be thrown into every corner. 

SLUGS AND SNAILS,—The experienco of 
a gardener in regard to the desizuction of 
these creatures, which are s> tariufal 
| where tLev are abundant is particularly 
worthy of attention, and it is hoped that at 
last we havea quick and exsy metiod of 
despatching thei when they inake heir 
appearance. Some pulverize! sulphate of 





copper (Blue Vitrio!l) is mixed with coarse 
wheat bran and the mixture placed about 
vy role wv ere t “es ie ati ye aCCe=sA 
scent the ora : | wreectilvy ea 
4 

ects i the Copperas Mii mt t 
ure } tie pen air where tiere ~ lanyver 
that birds might eat it and thus be Pp isened 
it must be protected so as lo prevent acovas 


of the bi-ds while allowing sings to reach 
it. This oun easily be done by enclosing 
; a litte space with sinall stiks set upright, 
and covering it so that the slugs can crawl 
through while the birds are fenced out. 
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SIXTY-THIRD YEAR. 


SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 16, 1953. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


AsCopy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph,‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orin clubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original OUl-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the finest priva‘e gallery in America. It Is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred square inches. It contains 
tweuty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-(MNeograph process, make 
ita veritable transcript from life, and it combines in 
iteelf allthe beautiful coloring of the oil painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most deli- 

ate details of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and only op the closest exz- 
amination ts the mind satisfied that itis not a photo- 
graph colored by band, 

Ase to THE Post, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. Es- 
tablishet in 1821, itis the oldest paper of its kind in 
Amertea, and for more than half acentury It has been 
réecoguized as the Leadiuy Literary and Family Jour- 
val io the United States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A recoruof sixty years of continuous publication 
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HAPPINESS. hands of the clergy. ‘‘Ot course,”’ it says, 

Happiness is not something which can be | “the ladies who so energetically advocate 
parceled out and divided evenly among a | the cause of their sex, upon public plat- 
number ot people. It does not consist in | forms, would not be particularly amenable 
the possession of money, or applause, or | to this influence. But the vast majority of 
fame, or position, or all united,for it is well | their weaker sisters would undoubtedly 
known that these may co-exist with much | have recourse to their pastors, not only for 


misery. Neither is it involved in advan- 
tages and opportunities, however numerous 
or valuable they may be, for these are often 
neglected or misused. 
sult in our own experience of the full exer- 
cise of all our faculties. In other words, 
complete life would include complete hap- 
piness, and, though, with our numerous 
impertections, this is at present impossible, 
the fuller and richer the life the happier it 
must necessarily be. 

As means of making themselves unhap- 
py, some people arealways wishing them- 
selves somewhere but where they are, or 


are doing, or of somebody else than to 
whom they are speaking. This is the way 
to enjoynothing, todo nothing well, and 
to please nobody. It is better to be inter- | 
ested with interior persons and inferior | 
things than to be indifferent with the best. 
A principal cause of this indifference is the 
adoption of other people's tastes instead of | 
the cultivation of our own—the pursuit af- | 
ter that for which we are not fitted, and to | 
which, consequently, weare not in reality 
inclined. This folly pervades, more or less, | 
all classes, and arises from the error of | 
build‘ng our enjoyment on the false founda. | 
tion of the world’s opinion, instead of 
being, with due regard to others, each our | 
own world. 

We have, to a great extent, the power of 
retaining our happiness. Living by rule , 





proves its worth and popularity. THE Post has never 
missed an issue. Its Fiethon Is of the highest order- | 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
lay. Itis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion In the world, Each volume contains, In addi- 
tlon to its well-edited departinents, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, aud upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
pristug Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotea, Statisties, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Scienge, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essave, Remarkable 
Events, New Luventions, Curtous Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete report oft all the lat- 
est Fashions, as well as all the novelties in Needle. 
work, and fullest and freshest lofurmation relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters, Tothe people everywhere it will 
prove one of the best, most lostructive, reliable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


2 copies one year (and ‘'Presenting the Bride’ 











Oak AD... on 60 60040 640s 006 69 5S0005050000668660 ic a 3» 
fcopies one year 50, 
4 oples one vear 60) 
‘ copter one vear 8 SO 
0 coples one year "7 ins . 150 
D copies one year -_ = 2a 00 


8@ An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
toa person sending aclub of five or more, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to cach sabscription, to pay | 
postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 


te Promium cannot be purchased by itself: it can 
only be obtained tu connection with THe Post, Only 
one premiom will be sent with each subscription. 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be seng, 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clabs will be in the feld as carly as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. cur 
prices to club subscribers are so low that If the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class Hterary paper will hesitate to subseribe at ony e, 
and thauk the getter-c p of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a | 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- | 
graph, “PRESENTING THE BkIpk,’’ free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also 
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Hew te Remit. 


| recently, with its original number intact. 


Payment fot THe Post when sent by mal) should } 


+ tu Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Draft 's. When 
is obtaimable, send the money in a reg- 
-tered letter, Every postmaster in the country ts 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the ps per within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, yas will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you ser.t vash, check, money order, or regis- 


wither 


Chamge wf Addreas. 
acgare 


Moe 


becr «tT eit g their as hanged wi 


as weil es their 


Te Correspondents. 

in every case eendus your full name and address 
if you wish an answer. if the to formation desired is 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send posta) card or stamp for reply by mail. 

Address all letters to 
THRE SATURDAY EVEXING Post. 

(Leek Bos 4.) 736 Saectom M%.. Phils... Pa 


and obeying nature's simple laws may seem | 
very irksome to people at first; but doing so | 
soon becomes a habit, ania blessed habit, | 
and one that tends to happiness, to com- | 
fort,and to length of life. A great deal 
might be said about the benefits of regular- 
ity in our modes of living. Old people who | 
have once settled down in a kind of a 

groove of life cannot be unsettled there- | 
from, even for a few days, without danger | 
to health and life itself. The wheels of life | 
will run long in grooves, but soon wear out | 
in rough, irregular roads. Habits, whether | 
good or bad, are easily formed when one is 

young; but when one advances in years it | 
is terribly difficult, and oftentimes danger- | 
ous, to set them aside. Theretore study, if | 
you would live happy and long, to be regu- 

lar in your habits of lite in every way, and | 


let your regularity have a good tendency. | 
~~ 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





THE portraits on the new postage stamps | 
that come in use October lare; 1-cent, 
Franklin; 2-cent, Jackson; 3-cent, Wash- 
ington; 5-cent, Garfield; 6-cent, Lincoln; 7 
cent, Stanton; 10-cent, Jefferson; 12-cent, 
Clay; 15-cent, Scott; 30 cent. Hamilton; 90- 


| cent, Ferry 


A CLUB composed of thirteen members, | 
and styled the ‘‘Thirteen Club,’’ assembled 
at its nineteenth annual dinner in New York 


This,in itself, is enough to shake the strong- | 
est belief in the old superstition that if 13 | 
sitdown at a table one of the number 
will die before a year is over. 

Tue highest tribunal of Nebraska has 
decided that no one except the original pur- 
chaser of a round-trip excursion ticket, 
which is sold at a reduced rate, can use it; 
and that any other person than the orgi- | 
nal purchaser attempting to use such a 
ticket, if put off the train or obliged to pay 
full fare, cannot collect damages from the 
railroad company. 


One of the amendments tothe military 
law in France, introduced in the French 
Chamber, wages war upon the bachelors. 


| It proposes to put all the bachelors into the 


first class of reserves to be called out first 
in time of war, and to be compelled, in 
time of peace, to extra drills and mancu 
vrea It ai8O retains them on the list of re 
serves for twelve years instead of six veal 


| the term for married men. The amendment 


| is conceived in the hope. t forcing the smart 


—~ 


| young bachelors of France into matrimony. 
' 


THE strongest argument against the en- 
franchisement of women is, according to 


| Truth, the power it world throw into the | 


thinking of something else than what they | 
| the contents. The next day he took the 


castor (with the tag attached) back to the 


_ glad it was done. 
| that the attestation was insufficient, because 


ghostly counsel and advice, but also for po- 
| litical principles. Pulpits would more than 
| ever resemble electioneering plattorms, and 


It is rather the re- | recent experiences have gone far to prove 


that the less clergymen have to do with 
politics the better.’’ 

A country merchant visited the city a 
few days ago, and purchased froma dollar 
store atable-castor, which he took home 
with him, and after putting a tag on it 
marked $14, made a present of it toa Me- 
thodist minister, whose church his family 





| attended. The reverend gentleman took 


the package home, opened it and examined 


groceryman, and said to him: “I am too 
poor in this world’s goods to afford to dis- 
play so valuable a castor on my table, and 
it you have no objection, I should like to 
return it and take $14 worth of groceries in 
its stead.’” The merchant could do noth- 
ing but acquiesce, but fancy his feelings ! 
TREAT flesh wounds in the following 
manner: Close the lips of the wound with 
the hand; hold them firmly together to 


| check the flow of blood until several stitches 


can be taken and bancages applied; then 
bathe the wound a long time in cold water. 


' Shou.d it be painful, take a panful of burn- 


ing coals, and sprinkle upon them a hand. 
ful of brown sugar, and hold the wounded 
partin the smoke. Tocure sneezing, plug 
the.nostrils with cotton or wool. The ef- 
fect is instantaneous. Pains in the side are 
most promptly relieved by the application 
of mustard. If an artery is severed, tie a 
sinall cord or handkerchief tightly above it 
until a physician arrives. Broken limbs 
should be placed in a natural position and 
the patient kept quiet until help arrives. 
THe Massachusetts Supreme Court has 
lately made an interesting decision in a will 
case. The testator, in consequence of in- 
jury, could only look upward, he lying up- 
on his back in bed; the witnesses to the 
will, at the time of signature, were in the 
same or an. immediately adjoining room 
with him; the testator could hear all) that 
was said, and knew and understood all that 


| was done, read the names, and said he was 


The contestants claimed 


the testator could not see the witnesses sub- 
scribe their names. But the Court, admit- 
ting thatupon the construction of similar 
statutes some courts had held such attesta- 
tion insufficient, says that it is of the opin- 
ion that so nice and narrow a construction 
is not required by the letter, and would de- 
feat the spirit of the statute. 


LaTE rising may be the cause of a man’s 
absolute ruin, not only in his profession, 
which is easy enough to understand, but 
also in his virtue. The self-indulgence fos- 
tered by the habit eats deeper into the sub 
stance of the nature than the mere fact of 


' the late lying eats into the substance of the 


income. The knowledge that he ought to 
be up and doing the hard, practical work 
of the day, while he lies wrapped in sloth- 
ful dreams and false content—the knowl- 
edge that every hour spent in this ple,sant, 
sensual indolence is so much weakening ot 
the finer sense of duty, the firmer fibre of 
selt-mastery, and so much addea to the 
habit of disloyalty to virtue, with cofre- 
sponding difficulty in going up the steep 
path ot reform—the knowledge that he is 
not doing what he ought, and that he is 
doing what he ought not, even in what 
seems to be a minor matter of morals—is of 
itself a slipping down to worse things than 
the mere habit of sleeping long in the 
morning 


WHEN steam had nothing to do but to 
make the lid of a kettle dance, what an 
le giant he was, and seemingly harm 

less, playing a gentle tune, to which tea- 

table chat wenton. But Watt, the busy- 
body, caught him and enslaved him, and 
what a monster of destruction he has be- 
| come! We cannot count his murders, nor 
the maiming that may be laid to his charge. 


AmMiad 





~~ 


country, beauty departs and peace per: 
ishes. The green fields become dingy 
waste land; river banks are ruined,and mg. 
laria lives in the stagnant pools beside the 
track. Hideous gin-shops thrive, drunken 
idlers lie about where dreamy anglers once 
delighted to sit. The bird and the squirre} 
fly in terror, and the tramp appears. Were 
there any tramps before there were raijl- 
roads? Certainly, from any good point of 
observation one might soon learn to fancy 
that the track was made quite as much for 
tramps as for steam-cars, for there seems to 
be an equal number. In fact, wherever 
steam-cars go, noise, dirt, discomfort, 
dissipation and poverty lie along the path. 
It ie the revenge which steam has taken on 
man for enslaving him. 

Or all the queer and sensational) an- 
nouncements made by the Salvation Army, 
those recently issued at Port Adelaide, Aus- 


‘tralia take the lead. The hall occupied by 


the South Australian branct. of the army is 
spoken of as a glory shup. A ‘‘monster ho- 
sannah meeting’’ held in this glory shop is 
addressed by Happy George, Zulu Jim, and 
the Boy with Hair Like Heaven. One of 
the attractions is ‘‘the struggle with pies, 
tarts, cheesecakes, ham and tongue sand- 
wiches, bread and butter, tea, sugar, milk, 
etc., of which you can have a full supply 
by paying one shilling each.’’ In the even- 
ing a ‘‘Merry-go-Round’’ is held at the 
glory shop, where ‘‘some hot bombehells 
wil! be poured into Satan’s territories.”” A 
monster salvation meeting is harangred by 
‘‘a host of hallelujah lasses in their Timbuc- 
too bonnets.’’ The announcement begins 
with the startling heading, ‘‘Hallo! Hallo! 
Jack! What's up? Look here!’’ and winds 
up by crying, ‘‘Come, See, and Get Glori- 
ously Saved! Amen!’’ The officer in com- 
mand, who is responsible for this extraordi- 
nary invitation to religious privilege, signs 
himself, ‘‘Captain Tom Gibbs, the York- 
shire Relish.’’ 


OBSERVATIONS made by a member ot the 
Society of Horticulture at Limoges, show 
that a castor-oil plant having been placed in 
a room intested with flies, they disappeared 
as it by magic. Wishing to find the cause, 
he soon found under the castor-oil plant a 
number of dead flies, and a large number of 
bodies had remained clinging to the under 
surface of the leaves. It would, therefore, 
appear that the leaves ot the castor-oil plant 
give out an essential oil, or some toxic prin- 
ciple which possesses very strong insecticide 
qualities. Castor-oil plants are in France 
very much used as ornamental plants in 
rooms, as they resist very well varia- 
tions of atmosphere and teiuperature. As 
the castor-oil plant is very much grown and 
cultivated in all gardens, the Journal ot Ag- 
riculture points out that it would be worth 
while to try decoctions of the leaves to de- 
stroy the green fliesand other insects which 
in summer are so destructive to plants and 
fruit-trees. Anyhow, his observations merit 
that trial should be made of the properties 
of the castor-oi] plant both for the destruc- 
tion of flies in dwellings and other trouble- 
some insects. 


An idea of the enormous distance of the 
sun from the earth is given by means of the 
following illustration: ‘The earth is about 
8,000 miless in diameter. If you could 
make a straight railroad around the equa- 
tor, it would take just about 26 days to 
make the circuit of it, at 40 miles an bour, 
without any change at stations. No practi- 
cal means of conveyance will take you 
around it in Jess than three months. Then 
the moon, our next neighbor, is about thirty 
times the earth’s diameter—about 240,000 
milesaway. That is not so very inconceiv- 
able. When wecome to the sun, we find 
its distance is about four handred times 4s 
great as that of the moon—about 95,000, 0) 
miles. ‘Those figures mean nothing unti! 
you take an illustration. Take a raiJroad 


| from the earth to the sun, with a train ruD- 


ning forty miles an hour without stops, and 
it would take 265 years and a little over to 
make the journey. So that, if the first set 
tlers of this country, at the time they start 
ed from the mother country, had started 
trom the sun by this railroad, they would be 
just about reaching this country now. But 
very few of them could have afforded it, for 
even ata centa mile the fare would have 
been $950,000. There are very tew people 


| who could afford fo go tq the sum at that 


And when he rushes roaring through the | rate of cheap fare even.” 
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A WOMAN'S HEART. 
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Go, whisper your vows to another ! 
Go, tell che false love again ! 

What matter if women are trusting ? 
What matier their sorrow or pain? 


Not sorrow alone is the burden 

That stifes my breathing to-night ; 
There is a disdain in scorning 

The hand that is to touch but to blight. 


There is a wild passion of anger 
Beyond what weak words can tell; 
I only ask you to leave me 
Alone in my weakness to dwell. 


Weakness! Ah, me, such a weakness ;— 
Weak to meet all the coming years, 
Along with memories freighted, 
That blossum and fade into tears ! 


Touch me not, oh ! I implore you— 
There is a wound in my aching heart, 
That only awalts your caresses 
To give it a life-long smart. 


And now—alone in my sorrow ! 
Sorrow I fain would forget, 
Sorrow I never can trample 
In the dust of a living regret. 
Gone? Ah, life is all weary! 
A woman's beart isa thing 
Once touched by love's arrow can never 
Outlive the pain of the sting. 
——— <a 


Her One Chance. 











BY JULIUS THATCHER. 





HERE she is,”’ said Dot, as a tall, slight 
figure with a trailing black dress and a 
scarlet shaw! caine around the corner 

by the lime trees, and walked slowly to- 
wards thei. 

“That’s Miss Maverick—and, oh, Regi- 
nald ! she’s lovely.” 

“Is she?’ said Reginald, a little dubious- 


Mia shouldn’t’’—but the near approach of 
the stranger kept back the remainder of 
his sentence, and with his lowest bow he 
expressed himself “delighted” at meeting 
Miss Maverick, when Dora introduced hin. 

“My cousin, Mr. Lanster, Katherine.” 

Miss Maverick bowed in answer, took a 
calinly critica: survey of the young gentle- 
man, and alter saving a few words to hin 
and his companion, walked towards the 
house. 

“So that is Reginald Lanster,’’ she suid to 
herself. ‘*Dot's fate !—lucky little goose !’’ 





“You think she is ‘lovely,’ do you ?”’ de- 
bated Reginald, when the tall figure had 
bv. 

“Not very good taste on your part, I 
think, Miss Dora:”’ but, oddly enough, he 
turned his bandsome head aud looked after 
her for all that. 

“What did you say she was, Dot?—a 
music mistress ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ answered Dot, ‘‘our music teacher 
at scLool. 

“When papa was calling the other day to 
see ine, she was in the room giving me my 
lesson. 

‘He heard her name and spoke to her, 
and it caine out that he and ber father were 

reat friends in early life, and he invitea 
Soe to come home with me for the holi- 
days. 


» 





“Mr. Maverick was a Coionial merchant, 
or something of that, and affairs yot bad 
with him and he died.”’ 

“And so the daughter bas to teach imu- 
sic !’’ 

“Yes; such a pity! Such toil it is! And 
she is su nice !’’ ran on Dot. 

“T ain sorry you do not like her!" 

“I did not say I disliked her,” contended 
Reginald, who liked to have everything his 
own way, conversation included. 

‘“‘How can i like her or dislike her, Dot, 
when I never betore set eyes upon her? 

“She isa grand young woman; I concede 
that ; and perhaps will improve on acquaint- 
ance.”’ 

“There! Improve !"" 

Reginald laughed: he was fond of teas- 
ing little Dot. 

She would be eighteen this month, and 
bad come home for good ; he was twenty- 
one. 

Both of then were wealthy : and accord- 
ing w fainily plans and projecis, in two 
— more they were to becuine man and 
wite. ; 


“Never mind,” said Reginald, loftily. 





| little stupid Dot’s nothing beside her. 





“I say she may improve on acquaintance; | 


meanwhile, let us talk of somethin 

But still when aturn in the path 

the graveful figure, with its scarlet and 

black draperies into view again, he turned 
his head and louked aiter ber once more. 

“She walks well,’ said he, “like a Span- 
iard, and ihey are the inost graceful race of 
women I know.”’ 

“How was it you only got here this inorn- 
ing, Reginald ?—and are you come to make 
a long stay ?”’ 

“That's as nay be,’’ answered Reginald, 
passing the first query over. 

“Depends, perhaps, upon bow you treat 
me.’’ 

“Oh {”’ exclaimed Dora. 

Why, we alwavs 
Hainina are wi ways giagd 
“What a dear, siinpie child it is 

the young man, superior in bis three years 

elder wisdoin. 

He made better acquaintance with Miss 
Maverick in the evening. 

_ Her dark, oval face looked well by ga*- 
light ; her eyes were large and lustrous ; 
ber heavy black har, braided in a coronet 
and destitute of ribbon orurnainent of any 
kind, was a wonder of itself; and although 
her was so piain that,on another 


treat you wel rapa 


ana . 
at} nec ¥ 


tLpougnt 


else.”’ | 
rought | 


woman, it might have seemed almost 
“dowdy’’—ber tall, graceful tigure made it 
seein a garb fit for a princess. 

Her manner pleased Reyinaid. 

She was ladylike, quiet and dignitied ; 
brilliant, too, he found in conversation 
when be heard her talking with his uncle. 

Mr. Lanster, a pleasant, well-informed 
man, seemed much struck with ber. 

“A tine woman,” commented Reginald 
to himself. 

“I rather admire her.” 

But the “fine woman,” apparently igno- 
rant of his kindly feelings, was unapproach- 
atle and dis tant all the evening. 

The next day it was the same, and the 
next, and so on, until at last. Reginald 

r—bandsome, petted, concei fel- 
low that he was, becaine fairly piqued by 
the singula-ly chilly manner of the ‘poor 
teacher,’’ towards whom he would ve 
been unusually suave and amiable. 

Katherine Maverick, never thinking to 
offend or slight him, looked upon biim asa 


boy. 

Little more than a boy was he yet—only 
twenty-one; a bandsome, idle, goud-na- 
tured, good-for-nothing boy. 

He had left college before his time, had 
come into his property, and felt very inuch 
cupene to have a “regular good tiine’’ of 
t. 


He was vain ; he had been nade much of 
all his life ; and he bad been falling in and 
out of love continuously since the remote 
ee when he bad first donned a pair of 

,OLS, 

He had been deeply in love with no less 
than three young ladies since coming down 
from college ; but when he started on this 
visit to his uncle’s be made his mind up tw 
devote hitnself to Dot only during his stay. 

But he found Dot rather much of a baby, 
or a school-girl, yet. 

And several days went on. 

‘Dot is a darling,’ he said, meditatively, 
as he strolled down to the beach alone one 
afternoon ; Dot baving been borne off to 
m ike some stately “calls,” in which Regy 
—_ refused to participate. 

“Such adear, little, kittenish thing, so 
different froin that Miss Maverick, 

“Stull she’s nardly—Halloa!” for a sud- 
den turn, around a jutting rock, caused 
him almost to fal! over a dark-robed lady, 
who sat tliere gazing out to sea. 

“Tam sure Pees your pardon,”’ he said, 
lifting his hat. 

**I didn’t know you were here.”’ 

. The soft dark eyes turned slowly upon 

im. 

“Ah, it is you,’’ she said, with a smile, 
which made Regy wonder how he had ever 
thought her plain. 

“T often coine here—I like to 
sea.”" 

The slender hand drew her dress away 
slightly tron the other end of the rock on 
which she sat, and Reyinald, eimboldened 
by the simile, gallantly asked permission to 
seat himself beside her. 

It was astonishing how quickly they be- 
caime acquainted, 

Miss Maverick, onthe sands alone, and 
all to himself, was very different froin Miss 
Maverick in coinpany : and Reginald svon 
found himself talking and laughing with 
her freely, a8 though they were quite old 
iriends. 

Not until the slanting beains of the sun 
warned thetn of the flizLt of time, did they 
think of returning homeward ; and, then, 
as Miss Maverick, drawing her shawl 
around her, rose to go, he said with a boy- 
ish directness, which once in a while came 
to the surface through all his affectations : 
“T like you a great deal better than I thought 
I did. 

“I hope I shall have a chance to talk with 
you again.”’ 

“Thanks forthe wish,.’’ she answered, 
laughing softly,and then they separated,she 
going slowly towards the house, and he 
waiting behind on the beach to indulge in 
a cigar: and, for a wouder, thinking. 

“By Jove, she’s a splendid girl! 


watch the 


That 
“T must cultivate with 
Miss Maverick. 

“What ashame that she should be a 
teacher in Dot’s school. She's atrue lady, 
if ever there was one.” 

Alter that, they inet often ; by accident, 
as it seemed to Katherine. 

Sometiines on the beach, or In the shady 
garden, or in one or other of the quiet 
rooms of the pretty little house—for this 
was only Mr. Lanster’s seaside residence. 

‘“‘Reygy seems to be very studious all on a 


miny friendship 


Both knew this, and yet, 
knowledge was partly that which made the 
situation so pleasant—a spice of danger is 
always fascinating ; and #0, as the _ 

> found hinselt doing precisely 

the thing which he ought not to have done, 

falling tremendously in iove with this fine 

irl, fathouss deeper than be had ever gone 
fore. 

And Katherine Maverick ? She laughed 
at hiin, petted him, scolded hiin, and called 
him a “foolish boy,”’ unconscipus that she 
daily made the net stronger and stronger. 

She was not a schewing woman, nor a 
hard-hearted woman, but she was poor,and 
sick to death of her hard life, and perhaps 
this rendered her less scrupulous than she 
would have been. 

Besides, why did they think her not good 
enough to pay visits with them ?—that 
stung her ; why did they leave her alone to 
Regy’s society? If Reginald Lanster some 
tine day asked her to warry hiin—ab! what 
&@ prospect that would be ! 

hould she say Yes? 

It seeimned to be her one chance of lifting 
herself out of her undesirable life. 

One consideration would be a drawback 
to it, and that was Dot. 

The child was so honestly fond of her,she 
confided all the secrets of her innocent 
heart to her, and the chiefest of these was 
about her cousin Regy. 

Katherine felt a litle conscience-striken 
as the girl talked to her on this subject. 

“T love him so dearly,’’ Dot said one day; 
“T wouldn’t tell anyone else in the world 
but you, you seem like a sister now, and I 
know you can be trusted.” 

And thus, with her 7 head on her 
friend’s shoulder, she would talk of Regy 
and herself and of the “some day” which 
was coming in the future. 

One Saturday afternoon, when Mr. Lans 
ter returned from town, he brought with 
hiin a friend, Mr. Sariniento. 

Dora observed that she supposed it must 
be a Greek name, as Mr. Sariniento was «a 
Greek inerchant ; very rich and powerful. 

He lived in a beautiful house near the 
town, and had one little girl, but no wife, 
for she was dead. 

A tall, fine man of some six-and -thirty 
years, sensible, well-informed, with a pleas- 
ant voice and manner. 

He sat next to Katherine at dinner and 
seeined greatly pleased with her; and was 
with her afterwards during a good part of 

1ice young woman you 


the evening. 

“That's a ve | I 
have staying with you, Lanster,’’ he re- 
marked to his host, when they went out to- 
gether, with their cigars, fora short stroll 
the last thing. 

“Ay; sol think,” warmwnly replied Mr, 
Lanster. 

“You remember Maverick. who was in 
the Colonial trade seven or eight years ago?”’ 

“And inadethat fiasco in it before he 
died? Yes.’’ 

“Not his fault, though. 

“John Maverick was honest as the day.”’ 

“His misfortune, then. I dare say it was 
so. Well, what of him?’ 

“This is hisdaughter.”’ 

“No!” ecclaiined Mr. Sarmiento, in 
prise.” 

* JTis daughter—and teaching in aschool!’’ 

“What would you?’ quietly returned 
the host: ‘‘Maverick’'s means died with 
hiin—and his wife died of grief soon after- 
wards. 

“The poor girl had nothing left to live 
upon ; #0 she remained in the school,where 





sur- 


and I fancy—as general drudge.” 
‘Poor girl, indeed ! 





“She seems to ne to deserve a 
tate,’’ concluded Mr. Sariniento. 

it was Tnursday, the sixth day of 
Sariniento’s stay, 

Other visitors also had been coming and 
going. 

Most of the leisure time ofthat gentleinan 
seemed to be devoted to Miss Maverick : 
when he was not obliged by courtesy to 
devote it to others, 

He certainly enjoyed talking with 
their conversation olten turning on 
late father und the years gone by. 

If she went on the beach, he would join 
her there ; if she sat in the shady nooks ol 
the garden, he would be sure to find her. 

At night she sang the songs he liked and 
asked jor: «nd she sang very rete 

Reginald Lanster felt that he should like 
to drown Mr. Sarmiento, 

Reginald had fallen desperately in love 
with Katherine. 


happier 


Mr. 


her, 
her 





sudden,” observed Mr. Lanster one day. 

“He doesn’t care to go out with us at all ; | 
he is always strolling out in sulitude witha 
book.” 

Alas for Regy’s “solitary studies !’’ 

The book which accompanied hin was | 
generally used as a hassock for Miss Mav- | 
erick’s trimnly-booted feet, aud Regy hiin- | 
self was studying quite another volume. 

Mrs. Lanster did not often invite the 
teacher to accompany herself and daughter | 
on these visits ; the little open carriaye held | 
but two besides the coachinan ; and Reygy 


was sure to find her on the beach or among | 


the rocks. 

Theu perhaps they ha lalittle study to- 
yether, that of soine seductive Look of poe 
a Was a ASAT) lt 

Knew it 

Regy knew perfecti inat ii the reai 
state of aflairs was discovered he would be 
sent home to his mnother In disgrace, and 


that there would be, as le 

deuce of a row all round,’ 40d Miss Maver- 

ick suspected that her sta) with Mrs. Lans- 

ter might be of extremely short duration, 
| should the full extent of ber Intiinacy with 
| the youny beir become known. 


* 
o 


' 
ex pressed it, ste 


j 
' 


He had been ir love several tims before, 
but was never, he thought, as uuch in car- 
nest as now, 

Hie wandered about in a torment of mind 


rhaps this | ly tashion, within bis arm: all 


poor child, that he no | saw in ber 
‘the sweetest little girl in the world,” but 
an emissary of unkind fortune, whom he 
could not help showing temper to. 

It was bard upon her ; sitogether bard. 

Regy put it more wenn and called it, 
in self-reproach, “devilish mean.” 

But there seémed to be no help for it; 
and would not be until that wreteh was 
gone. 

“How long does that fellow mean tostay 
Dot ?”" heoried. ‘ 

“W hat fetlow ?” asked Dot. 

“That Sarmiento.” 

“Till Tuesday next,1 think. 


“*I fancy he and papa are up togeth- 
om Don't you like him, -\ owe all 
do,.”* 


“I should like to shoot bi: !”' terociously 
avowed Reginald. 


“Oh, how can you! Why, he is very 
nice-lookin 


“His ate te as bright as gold.” 


“Hang his hair!" growled the eng 
strode away from her. 

Puor Dot, not understanding matters in 
and cried a little. 

What was it that she did, that she had 
nald, and make bim so cross and captious ? 

Evening caine. Reginald was as much 
inan could be. 

What with one impediment or another, 
to Miss Maverick—save in the ordinary 
coummon places of the family cireclo—and be 

To add to his annoyance, Miss Maverick 
seeined in no wise to syinpathize with his 
mind, 

He sat inocodily in a corner, watching her 

fook- 
ing her very ° 
The solt white dress that she wore wan 
ng at her throat and in ber black b 
and her pale face was inade even inore bril- 
red aud white daines around her—and 
inald was driven alinost to desperation by a 

‘Miss Maverick looks wonderfully well 
to-night,” said that siniling matron. 
to were growing really interested in her. 

“What a fortunate thing it would be !— 

“T wish you'd not talk nonsense, aunt!” 
caine the vish retort. 
won'tturn out to be anything else,”’ laug 
Mrs, Lanster, ‘but the best of us are inatch- 

‘Have you a headache to-night, Regy ?— 
you seein out of sorts.”’ 

Headache and heartache also, be might 
have added, had he dared. 
in a fever of iimpatience. 

There, at the — end of the room, 
and Mr. Sarmiento at her side talking with 
her. 
demanded the young fellow, accosting her 
when he got an opportunity. 


man, as he shook off Dot's gentle hand 
the sinallest d , sat down onthe sands 
been doing for days past, to offend 
Out of sorts as a lairly well-bebaved gentie- 
two whole days had passed since he spoke 
was feeling decided|y savage. 
discounfort, or even to notice his state of 
with jealous adiniration, for she was 
rfection, with the scarlet fuchsias drov 
liant and striking, by centrast with the fair 
well-ineant word froin his aunt. 
“T shouldn't be surprised if Mr. Sariaien- 
and he is a good man.” 
“Well, it may be nonsense ; I dare say it 
makers, you know, — 
**Yes,”’ he nodded, ‘“‘an awful headache,” 
Mrs. Lanster inoved away, leaving him 
stood Katherine, in her stately beauty ; 
“How is it that you shun me?” abruptly 
‘But I do not shun you,"’ she auswered, 


| siniling. 
she was being educated, as inusic-mistress, | 


“You do. 

“You are ever with—with somebody or 
other,”’ retorted Reginald. 

“Why, it's days and days since we had 
one of our pleasant walka by the noisy 
sea."’ 

“Ie it!’ 

‘Don't you tnean ever to go for a walk 
with me again ?’’ 

“Indeed, yes—it you reglly wish me 
to. 
“IT will 


for es walk to-morrow 


go 


| morning if you like, the first thing after 
| break fast.”’ 


| inconceivable : partly caused by jealousy, | 


partly by indecision—for he could not quite | 


decide whether to brave his tnother and all 


the Lanster fatnily, and offer Katherine his | 
| hand ; or whether to let his love die away 
| by-and-by, as it had died for all his former 


flames. 

On this day, Thursday, watching Kather- 
ine, bis aunt, and one ortwo inore ladies, 
attended by Mr. Sariniento, start off to walk 
tosome ruins in the neighborhvod, the 
| young man felt especially bitter. 

“Why don’t you come also, Reginald ?"' 


ed out Mr. Sariniento, as be ran past 
it the adoor lo catch up wil } adcies 
waiting for 
sidering himself unreasona!l peed 
[It was not altogether about Katheri: 


his grievance ; it was on the score of neglect 
as well. 

Forinerly he wasall-and-all in the house- 
hold ; now nothing was cared for but this 
old Sarimilento. 

In a frightful temper, he went of to the 
| beach. 


His brow cleared a little. 

His tones grew sinooth. 

“That isa bargain, tnind you, Miss Mav- 
erick ; promise.” 

“To be sure it Is. 

“IT witl keep it, weather permittin 

**Dot'’—touching that young lady's arm, 
who was approaching Katherine with a 
mnessage from her inother—*will- go with 


- 


us. 

This was not exactly what Mr. Reginald 
wanted. 

Hie could not decently object to Dot's 
coinpany. 

Katherine was called upon to sing ; and 
no nore was said. 

Inthe morning they took the walk, the 
three of them, the weather being all sun- 
shine and sweetness, 

Rather a long walk they tnade of it, 
strolling bither and thither, and did not get 
hone until close upon one o'clock. 


There, news awaited them: Mr. Sarmii- 
enton was gone. 

*“jone !"' exclarmed Dot. 

“Why, what's he gone for ? 

‘“Hesaid nothing about going at break- 


fast.’ 


N said Mrs. Lanster, “I do not think 
‘ ster 
h 0 hm re (ois morn- 
van whether or 
we 
Iie made his mind up all at once; and 


fy 
t 


he left his best adieux to you all.’’ 
**Much obliged to bim,”’ returned Regy, 


in a seini-sarcastic, semil-jesting tone. ‘Is 
be —e tor good ?”” 
“Ob yes,”’ said Mrs. Lanster. “Quite for 


good.”’ 
At which assurance Mr. Reginald went 


Dora followed, slipping her band, cousin- | inte the seventh heaven, 
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THE SATURDAY 





THESATORDAY EVENING POST. | espe ener so, cane! 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR. 


eS 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAJSE CLUBS. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


AsCopy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph,’ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinciubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original OUl-Painting of which our Premium Ibs 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the finest private gallery in America. It ts 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred square tnches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Cleograph process, make 
ita veritable transcript from life, and it combines in 
iteelf all the beautiful coloring of the oll painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most deli- 
vate details of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and only on the closest ez- 
amination ts the mind satisfied that itis not a photo- 
graph colored by band, 

As to THe Port, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, whoare not faryiiiar with it. Es- 
tablished in 1821, It is the oldest paper of ite kind in 
America, and for more than half acentury It has been 
récoguized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A recoruof sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. THE Post has vever 
missed an issue. Ite Fietlon Is of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. Itis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
thon In the world, Each volume coutains, In = addi- 
tlon to its well-edited departinents, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories, Every pumber is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotea, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautious, 
Poetry, Sclenge, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Hummer, Historical Essays, Remarkable 
Events, New Luventions, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, as wellasall the novelties in) Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest lofurmation relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters, Tothe people everywhere it will 
prove one of the best, most tustructive, reliable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


2 copies one year (and ‘*Presenting the Bride’: 


SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 18, 























ee ee $ 350 

S copies oue year is vt 5 00 

4 coples one year “7 - .. 600 

f§ coples one year si gy .. 8580 

W coples one year " . 15 00 
os 


D copies one year eis .. 2300 
O@- An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more, 
New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
lug the year. 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subscription, to pay 


postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 


The Prowlum cannot be purchased by itself; it can 
only be obtained tn connection with THE Post. Oaly 
one premium will be sent with each subscription, 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be seng, 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
waking up clubs will be in the feld as carly as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. cour 
prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter 
is property explained, very few who desire a first- 
class Hterary paper will hesitate to subscribe at onc e, 
and thauk the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice, Remember, the getter-up ot a 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, “PRESENTING THE BuIDe,*’ free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also 








parceled out and divided evenly among a 
number ot people. It dues not consist in 
the possession of money, or applause, or 
fame, or position, or all united, for it is well 
known that these may co-exist with much 
misery. Neither is it involved in advan- 
tages and opportunities, however numerous 
or valuable they may be, for these are often 
neglected or misused. It is rather the re- 
sult in our own experience of the full exer- 
cise of all our faculties. In other words, 
complete life would include complete hap- 
piness, and, though, with our numerous 
impertections, this is at present impossible, 
the fuller and richer the life the happier it 
must necessarily be. 

As means of making themselves unhap- 
py, some people are always wishing them- 
selves somewhere but where they are, or 
thinking of something else than what they 
are doing, or of somebody else than to 
whom they are speaking. This is the way 
to enjoy nothing, todo nothing well, and 
to please nobody. It is better to be inter- 
ested with interior persons and inferior 
things than to be indifferent with the best. 
A principal cause of this indifference is the 
adoption of other people’s tastes instead of 
the cultivation of our own—the pursuit at- 
ter that for which we are not fitted, and to 
which, consequently, we are not in reality 
inclined. This folly pervades, more or less, 





a 





hands of the clergy. ‘‘Ot course,’’ it says, 
| “the ladies who so energetically advocate 
the cause of their sex, upon public plat- 
forms, would not be particularly amenable 
to this influence. But the vast majority of 
their weaker sisters would undoubtedly 
have recourse to their pastors, not only for 
ghostly counsel and advice, but also for po- 
litical principles. Pulpits would more than 
ever resemble electioneering platforms, and 
recent experiences have gone far to prove 
that the less clergymen have to do with 
politics the better.”’ 

A country merchant visited the city a 
few days ago, and purchased froma dollar 
store atable-castor, which he took home 
with him, and after putting a tag on it 
marked $14, made a present of it toa Me- 
thodist minister, whose church his family 
attended. The reverend gentleman took 
the package home, opened it and examined 
the contents. The next day he took the 
castor (with the tag attached) back to the 
groceryman, and said to him: ‘I am too 
poor in this world’s goods to afford to dis- 
play so valuable a castor on my table, and 
it you have no objection, I should like to 
return it and take $14 worth of groceries in 
| its stead.’’ The merchant could do noth- 
| ing but acquiesce, but fancy his feelings ! 

TREAT fleshewounds in the following 
manner: Close the lips of the wound with 





all classes, and arises from the error of 
build'ng our enjoyment on the false founda- 
tion of the world’s opinion, instead of 
being, with due regard to others, each our | 
own world. | 
We have, to a great extent, the power of 
retaining our happiness. Living by rule | 
and obeying nature's simple laws may seem | 
very irksome to people at first; but doing so | 
svon becomes a habit, anda blessed habit, 
and one that tends to happiness, to com- 
fort, and to length of life. A great deal 
might be said about the benefits of regular- 
ity in our modes of living. Old people who 
have once settled down in a kind of a 
groove of life cannot be unsettled there- 
from, even for a few days, without danger | 
to health and life itself. The wheels of life | 
will run long in grooves, but soon wear out 
in rough, irregular roads. Habits, whether 
good or bad, are easily formed when one is 
young; but when one advances in years it 
is terribly difficult, and oftentimes danger- 
ous, to set them aside. Therefore study, if 
you would live happy and long, to be regu- 
lar in your habits of lite in every way, and 
let your regularity have a good tendency. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





THE portraits on the new postage stamps 
that come in use October lare; 1-cent, 
Franklin; 2-cent, Jackson; 3-cent, Wash- 
ington; 5-cent, Garfield; 6-cent, Lincoln; 7 
cent, Stanton; 10-cent, Jefferson; 12-cent, 
Clay; 15-cent, Scott; 30 cent. Hamilton; 90- 
cent, Ferry. 





A CLUB composed of thirteen members, 
and styled the ‘‘Thirteen Club,’’ assembled 
at its nineteenth annual dinner in New York 
recently, with its original number intact. 
This, in itself, is enough to shake the strong. | 
est belief in the old superstition that if 13 
sitdown at a table one of the number 
will die before a year is over. 

Tue highest tribunal of Nebraska has 
decided that no one except the original pur- 
chaser of a round-trip excursion ticket, 
which is sold at a reduced rate, can use it; 
and that any other person than the origi- 
nal purchaser attempting to use such a | 
ticket, if put off the train or obliged to pay 
full fare, cannot collect damages from the 
railroad company. 
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One of the amendments tothe military 
law in France, introduced in the French 
Chamber, wages war upon the bachelors. 
It proposes to put all the bachelors into the 


first class of reserves to be called out first 
| in time of war,and to be compelled, in 
time of peace, to extra drills and manceu 
vres It also retains them on the list of re 
serves for twelve years instead of six years, 


' 
| 
: 


the term for married men. The amendment 
is conceived in the hope. t forcing the smart 
young bachelors of France into matrimony. 
THE strongest argument against the en- | 
franchisement of women is, according to | 


Truth, the power it wonld throw into the 


the hand; hold them firmly together to 
check the flow of blood until several stitches 
can be taken and bancages applied; then 
bathe the wound a long time in cold water. 
Shou.d it be painful, take a panful of burn- 
ing coals, and sprinkle upon them a hand- 
ful of brown sugar, and hold the wounded 
partin the smoke. Tocure sneezing, plug 
the,nostrils with cotton or wool. The ef- 
fect is instantaneous. Pains in the side are 
most promptly relieved by the application 
of mustard. If an artery is severed, tie a 
small cord or handkerchief tightly above it 
until a physician arrives. Broken limbs 
should be placed in a natural position and 
the patient kept quiet until help arrives. 

THe Massachusetts Supreme Court has 
lately made an interesting decision in a will 
case. The testator, in consequence of in- 
jury, could only look upward, he lying up- 
on his back in bed; the witnesses to the 
will, at the time of signature, were’ in the 
same or an. immediately adjoining room 
with him; the testator could hear all that 
was said, and knew and understood all that 
was done, read the names, and said he was 
glad it was done. The contestents claimed 
that the attestation was insufficient, because 
the testator could not see the witnesses sub- 
scribe their names. But the Court, admit- 
ting thatupon the construction of similar 
statutes some courts had held such attesta- 
tion insufficient, says that it is of the opin- 
ion that so nice and narrow a construction 
is not required by the letter, and would de- 
feat the spirit of the statute. 


LaTE rising may be the cause of a man’s 
absolute ruin, not only in his profession, 
which is easy enough to understand, but 
also in his virtue. The self-indulgence fos- 
tered by the habit eats deeper into the sub 
stance of the nature than the mere fact of 
the late lying eats into the substance of the 
income. The knowledge that he ought to 
be up and doing the hard, practical work 
of the day, while he lies wrapped in sloth- 
ful dreams and false content—the knowl- 
edge that every hour spent in this plesant, 
sensual indolence is so much weakening ot 
the finer sense of duty, the firmer fibre of 
selt-mastery, and so much addea to the 
habit of disloyalty to virtue, with corre- 
sponding difficulty in going up the steep 


' path of reform—the knowledge that he is 
| not doing what he ought, and that he 


is 
doing what he ought not, even in what 
seems to be a minor matter of morals—is of 


itself a slipping down to worse things than | 


the mere habit 
morning 


of sleeping long in the 


WHEN steam had nothing to do 
the lid of a kettle what an 
amiable giant he was, and seemingly harm 
less, playing a gentle tune, to which tea- 
table chat wenton. But Watt, the busy- 
body, caught him and enslaved him, and 
what a monster of destruction he has be- 
come! We cannot count his murders, nor | 
the maiming that may be laid to his charge. | 


but to 


make dance, 


— 


country, beauty departs and peace per. 
ishes. The green fields become dingy 
waste land; river banks are ruined,and ma. 
laria lives in the stagnant pools beside the 
track. Hideous gin-shops thrive, drunkey 
idlers lie about where dreamy anglers once 
delighted to sit. The bird and the squirre} 
fly in terror, and the tramp appears. Were 
there any tramps before there were rail. 
roads? Certainly, from any good point of 
observation one might soon learn to fancy 
that the track was made quite as much for 
tramps as for steam-cars, for there seems to 
be an equal number. In fact, wherever 
steam-cars go, noise, dirt, discomfort, 
dissipation and poverty lie along the path. 
It is the revenge which steam has taken on 
man for enslaving him. 

Or all the queer and sensational an- 
nouncements made by the Salvation Army, 
those recently issued at Port Adelaide, Aus. 
‘tralia take the lead. The hall occupied by 
the South Australian branct. of the army is 
spoken of as a glory shop. A ‘‘monster ho- 
sannah meeting’’ held in this glory shop is 
addressed by Happy George, Zulu Jim, and 
the Buoy with Hair Like Heaven. One of 
the attractions is ‘‘the struggle with pies, 
tarts, cheesecakes, ham and tongue sand. 
wiches, bread and butter, tea, sugar, milk, 
etc., of which you can have a full supply 
by paying one shilling each.’’ In the even. 
ing a ‘“‘Merry-go-Round’’ is held at the 
glory shop, where ‘‘some hot bombshells 
will be poured into Satan’s territories.”” A 
monster salvation meeting is harangred by 
‘‘a host of hallelujah lasses in their Timbuc- 
too bonnets.’’ The announcement begins 
with the startling heading, ‘‘Hallo! Hallo! 
Jack! What’s up? Look here!’’ and winds 
up by crying, ‘‘Come, See, and Get Glori- 
ously Saved! Amen!’’ The officer in com- 
mand, who is responsible for this extraordi- 
nary invitation to religious privilege, signs 
himself, ‘‘Captain Tom Gibbs, the York- 
shire Relish.’’ 


OBSERVATIONS made by a member ot the 
Society of Horticulture at Limoges, show 
that a castor-oil plant having been placed in 
a room intested with flies, they disappeared 
as it by magic. Wishing to find the cause, 
he soon found under the castor-oil plant a 
number ot dead flies, and a large number of 
bodies had remained clinging to the under 
surface of the leaves. It would, therefore, 
appear that the leaves of the castor-oil plant 
give out an essential oil, or some toxic prin- 
ciple which possesses very strong insecticide 
qualities. Castor-oil plants are in France 
very much used as ornamental plants in 
rooms, as they resist very well varia- 
tions of atmosphere and teiperature. As 
the castor-oil plant is very much grown and 
cultivated in all gardens, the Journal of Ag- 
riculture points out that it would be worth 
while to try decoctions of the leaves to de- 
stroy the green fliesand other insects which 
in summer are so destructive to plants and 
fruit‘trees. Anyhow, his observations merit 
that trial should be made of the properties 
of the castor-oi] plant both for the destruc- 
tion of flies in dwellings and other trouble- 
some insects. 

AN idea of the enormous distance of the 
sun from the earth is given by means of the 
following illustration: ‘The earth is about 
8,000 miless in diameter. If you could 
make a straight railroad around the equa- 
tor, it would take just about 26 days to 
make the circuit of it, at 40 miles an hour, 
without any change at stations. No practi- 
cal means of conveyance will take you 
around it in less than three months. Then 
the moon, our next neighbor, is about thirty 
times the earth’s diameter—about 240,000 
milesaway. That is not so very inconceiv- 
able. When wecome to the sun, we find 
its distance is about four hundred times 4s 





And when he rushes roaring through the | rate of cheap fare even.”’ 


great as that of the moon—about 95,000,000 
miles. ‘Those figures mean nothiog until 
you take an illustration. Take a railroad 
from the earth to the sun, with a train ruD- 
ning forty miles an hour without stops, and 
it would take 265 years and a little over ' 
make the journey. So that, if the first set 

ers of this country, at the time they start 

ed from the mother country, had started 
trom the sun by this railroad, they would be 
just about reaching this country now. But 
very few of them could have afforded it, for 
even atacenta mile the fare would have 
been $950,000. There are very tew people 
who could afford fo go tq the sun st that. 
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A WOMAN'S HEART. 





BY 8s. W. 





Go, whisper your vows to another ! 
Go, tell che false love again ! 

What matter if women are trusting ? 
What mtier their sorrow or pain? 


Not sorrow alone is the burden 

That stifes my breathing to-night ; 
There is a disdain in scorning 

The hand that is to touch but to blight. 


There is a wild passion of anger 
Beyond what weak words can tell; 
I only ask you to leave me 
Alone in my weakness to dwell. 


Weakness! Ah, me, such a weakness :— 
Weak to meet all the coming years, 
Along with memories freighted, 
That blossum and fade into tears ! 
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Touch me not, oh ! Limplore you— 
There is a wound in my aching heart, 
That only awalts vour caresses 











- To give it a life-long smart, 
r, And now—alone in my serrow ! 
3. Sorrow | fain would forget, 
Sorrow I never can trample 
y In the dust of a living regret. 
is Gone’? Ah, life is all weary] 
)- A woman's heart. isa thing 
is Once touched by love's arrow can never 
Outlive the pain of the sting. 
; eit ieee 
) 1 
: Her One Chance. 
’ 
BY JULIUS THATCHER. 
a 
: HERE she is,’’ said Dot, as a tall, slight 
é tigure with a trailing black dress and a 
e scarlet shaw] caine around the corner 
8 by the lime trees, and walked slowly to- 
’ wards thet. 
“That’s Miss Maverick—and, oh, Regi- 
r nald ! she’s lovely.” 
‘ “Is she?’ said Reginald, a little dubious- 
} Vo shouldn’t’’—but the near approach of 
! the stranger kept back the remainder of 
5 his sentence, and with bis lowest bow he 
; expressed himself “delighted” at meeting 
Miss Maverick, when Dora introduced hiin. 
‘My cousin, Mr. Lunster, Katberine.”’ 
Miss Maverick bowed in answer, took a 
’ calinly critica: survey of the young gentle- 


man, and alter saying a few words to hii 
and his companion, walked towards the 
house. 

“So that is Reginald Lanster,’’ she suid to 
herself. ‘Dot's fate !—lucky little goose !”’ 

“You think she is ‘lovely,’ do you ?”’ de- 
bated Reginald, when the tall figure had 

-d bv. 

“Not very good taste on your part, I 
think, Miss Dora:"’ but, oddly enough, he 
turned his bandsome head and looked after 
her tor all that. 

“What did you say she was, Dot?—a 
music mistress ?”’ 

“Yes,’ answered Dot, ‘‘our music teacher 
at school. 

“When papa was calling the other day to 
see ine, she was in the room giving ine my 
lesson. 

‘He heard her name and spoke to her, 
and it caine out that he and ber father were 

reat friends in early life, and he invitea 

ertocome home with me for the _ holi- 
days. 

“Mr. Maverick was a Colonial merchant, 
or something of that, and affairs yot bad 
with him and he died.”’ 

“And so the daughter has to teach imu- 
sic !’’ 

“Yes; such a pity! Such toil it is! And 
she is so nice !"’ ran on Dot. 

“T ain sorry you do not like her!" 

“I did not say I disliked her,” contended 
Reginald, who liked to have everything his 
own way, conversation included. 

‘‘How can 1 like her or dislike her, Dot, 
when I never Letore set eyes upon her? 








“She is a grand young woman; I concede 


that ; and perhaps will iuprove on acquaint- 
ance.”’ 

‘There! Improve !"" 

Reginald laughed : he was 
ing little Dot. 

She would be eighteen this month, and 
bad come home for good ; he was twenty- 
one. 

Both of then were wealthy : and accord. 
ing to fanily plans and projecis,in two 
years more they were to becuine man and 
wile. . 


“Never mind,”’ said Reyinald, loftily. 


fond of teas- 


“I say she may iinprove on Po mage ns 
else.”” | 
rought | 


meanwhile, let us talk of somethin 
But still wien aturn in the path 
the graveful figure, with its scarlet and 
black draperies into view again, he turned 
his head and looked alter ber once more. 
“She walks well,’ said he, “like a Span- 


iard, and ihey are the inost graceful race of 


women I know.”’ 
“How was it you only got bere this morn- 


ing, Reginald ?—and are you come to make 


a long stay ?’’ 
“That's as nay be,’’ answered Reginald, 
passing the first query over. 


“Depends, perhaps, upon bow you treat 


me.’ 

‘Oh !’’ exclaimed Dora. 

Why, we always treat you well. Papa 
2nd inaimina are ul ways giad to nee j 


‘*W hat a dear, siinple child itis! 
tbe young man, superior in his three years 
elder wisdom. 


Maverick in the evening. 


her 


thought 


He made better acquaintance with Miss 


_ Her dark, oval face looked well by gas- 
light ; her eyes were large and lustrous ; 
her heavy black hajr, braided in a coronet 
and destitute of ribbon orurnament of any 
kind, was a wonder of itself; and altbough 
was so pisin that,on another 











woman, it might have seemed almost 
“dowdy’’—ber tall, graceful tigure made it 
seein a garb fit for a princess. 

Her manner pleased Reyinald. 

She was ladylike, quiet and dignified ; 
brilliant, too, be found in conversation 
when be heard her talking with his uncle. 

Mr. Lanster, a pleasant, well-inforined 
man, seemed much struck with ber. 

“A fine woman,” commented Reginald 
to himself. 

“T rather admire her.” 

But the “fine woman,” apparently igno- 
rant of his kindly feelings, was unapproach- 
alle and dis tant all the evening. 

The next day it was the same, and the 
next, and s» on, until at last, Reginald 
Lanster—bandsome, petted, conceited fel- 
low that he was, became fairly piqued by 
the singula-ly chilly manner of the ‘poor 
teacher,’’ towards whoin be would have 
been un sary A suave and amiable. 

Katherine Maverick, never thinking to 
seen or slight bim, looked upon him asa 


Little more than a boy was he yet—only 
twenty-one; a bandsome, idle, govod-na- 
tured, good-for-nothing boy. 

He had left college before his time, had 
come into his property, and felt very much 
disposed to have a “regular good tiine”’ of 
it. 

He was vain ; he had been made much of 
all his life ; and he had been falling in and 
out of love continuously since the remote 
neon when he bad first donned a pair of 

ots, 

He had been deeply in love with no less 
than three young ladies since coming down 
froin college ; but when he started on this 
visit to hia uncle's be made his mind up to 
devote hitnself to Dot only during his stay. 

But he found Dot rather much of a baby, 
or a school-girl, yet. 

And several days went on. 

‘*Dot is a darling,’’ he said, meditatively, 
as he strolled down to the beach alone one 
afternoon ; Dot having been borne off to 
m ike some stately “calls,” in which Regy 
flatly retused to participate. 

“Such adear, little, kittenish thing, so 
different from that Miss Maverick. 

“Still she’s nardly—Halloa!" for a sud- 
den turn, around a jutting rock, caused 
him almost to fal! over a dark-robed lady, 
who sat tliere gazing out to sea. 

“Tam sure 1 beg your pardon,”’ he said, 
lifting his hat. 

**] didn’t know you were here.”’ 

. The soft dark eyes turned slowly upon 

im, 

“Ah, it is you,’’ she said, with a smile, 
which made Regy wonder how he had ever 
thought her plain. 

“T often come here—I like to watch 
sea.” 

The slender hand drew her dress away 
slightly trom the other end of the rock on 
which she sat, and Reginald, emboldened 
by the sinile, gallantly asked perimission to 
seat himself beside her. 

It was astonishing how quickly they be- 
came acquainted, 

Miss Maverick, on the sands alone, and 
all to himself, was very differont froin Miss 
Maverick inp company : and Reginald soon 
found himself talking and laughing with 
her freely, a8 though they were quite old 
friends. 

Not until the slanting beains of the sun 
warned them of the flight of time, did they 
think of returning homeward; and, then, 
as Miss Maverick, drawing her shawl 
around her, rose to go, he said with a boy- 
ish directness, which once ina while came 
to the surface through all his affectations : 
‘‘T Jike you a great deal better than J thought 


I did. 


“] hope I shall have a chance totalk with 
you again.”’ 

“Thanks forthe wish.’’ she answered, 
laughing softly,and then they separated,she 
going slowly towards the house, and he 
waiting behind on the beach to indulge in 
a cigar: and, for a wouder, thinking. 


the 


“By Jove, she’s a splendid girl! That 
little stupid Dot’s nothing beside her. 
“Timust cultivate my friendship with 


Miss Maverick. 

“What ashame that she should be a 
teacher in Dot’s school. She's atrue lady, 
if ever there was one.’’ 

After that, they met often ; by accident, 
as it seemed to Katherine. 

Sometimes on the beach, or In the shady 
garden, orin one or other of the quiet 
rooms Of the pretty little house—for this 
was only Mr. Lanuster’s seaside residence, 

“Reyy seems to be very studious all on a 
sudden,”’ observed Mr. Lanster one day. 

“He doesn’t care to go out with us at all ; 
he is always strolling out in solitude witha 
book.” 

Alas for Regy’s ‘solitary studies !’’ 

The book which accompanied hiin was 
generally used as a hassock for Miss Mav- 
erick’s trimly-booted feet, and Regy  hitn- 
self was stadying quite another volume. 

Mrs. Lanster did not often invite the 
teacher to accompany herself and daughter 
on these visits ; the little open carriage held 
but two besides the coachinan ; and Keyy 





| 


was sure to tind her on the beach or ALOU | 


the rocks. 

Theu perhaps they h sla littie study to- 
gether, that of some st fuctive book of pot 

~ 45 isa ~ 
knew it 
tegy knew perfectly that ifthe real 

state of aflairs was discovered he would be 
sent home to his inother in disgrace, and 


that there would be, as he expressed it, ‘a 


deuce of a row all rvund, 
ick suspected that her stay with Mrs. Lans- 


ter might be of extremely short duration, 


| should the full extent of her intiinacy with 
| the young beir become known, 


/ 
* 


Both knew this, and yet, rhaps this 
knowledge was partly that which made the 


situation so pleasant—a spice of danger is | 


always fascinating ; and #0, as the days 
passed, found hiinselt doing precisely 
the thing which he ought not to have done, 
falling tremendously in iove with this fine 
irl, fathous deeper thaa be had ever gone 
fore, 

And Katherine Maverick ? She laughed 
at him, petted him, scolded him, and called 
him a “foolish boy,”’ unconscipus that she 
daily made the net stronger and stronger. 

She was not a schetwing woman, nor a 
hard-hearted woinan, but she was poor,and 
sick to death of her hard life, and perbaps 


this rendered her less scrupulous than she | 


would have been. 

Besides, why did they think her not good 
enough to pay visits with 
stung her; why did they leave her alone to 


Regy’s society ? If Reginald Lanster some | 


tine day asked her to marry bhiin—ab ! what 
@ prospect that would be ! 
hould she say Yes? 

It seerned to be her one chance of lifting 
herself out of her undesirable life. 

One consideration would be a drawback 
to it, and that was Dot. 

The child was so honestly fond of her,she 
confided all the secrets of her innocent 
beart to her, and the chiefest of these was 
about her cousin Regy. 

Katherine felt a little conscience-striken 
as the girl talked to her on this subject. 

“I love him so dearly,’’ Dot said one day; 
“T wouldn’t tell anyone else in the world 
but you, you seem like a sister now, and I 
know you can be trusted.” 

And thus, with her — head on her 
friend's shoulder, she would talk of Regy 
and herself and of the “some day’’ which 
was coming in the future. 

One Saturday afternoon, when Mr. Lans- 
ter returned from town, he brought with 
hiin a friend, Mr. Sariniento. 

Dora observed that she supposed it must 
be a Greek name, as Mr. Sariniento was «a 
Greek mnerchant ; very rich and powerful. 

He lived in a beautiful house near the 
town, and had one little girl, but no wife, 
for she was dead. 

A tall, fine man of some six-and -thirty 
years, sensible, well-informed, with a pleas- 
ant voice and manner. 

He sat next to Katherine at dinner and 
seeined greatly pleased with her; and was 
with her afterwards during a good part of 
the evening. 

“That's a very nice young woman you 
have staying with you, Lanster,’’ he re- 
marked to his host, when they went out to- 
gether, with their cigars, fora short stroll 
the last thing. 

“Ay; sol think,’’ wartinly replied Mr. 
Lanster. 

“You remember Maverick. who was in 
the Colonial trade seven or eight years ago?”’ 

“And madethat fiasco in it before he 
died? Yes.’ 

“Not his fault, though. 

“John Maverick was honest as the day."’ 

“His misfortune, then. I dare say it was 
so. Well, what of him?" 

“This is hisdaughter.”’ 

“No!” ecclaiined Mr. Sarmiento, in 
prise.’”” 

“+ Fis daughter—and teaching in aschool!"’ 

“What would you?’ quietly returned 
the bost: ‘‘Maverick’s means died with 
hiin—and his wife died of grief soon after- 
wards, 

“The poor girl had nothing left to live 
upon ; #0 she remained in the school, where 


sur- 


she was being educated, as inusic-mistress, | 


and I fancy—as general dradge.” 

“Poor girl, indeed ! 

“She seeins to ine to deserve 
fate,’’ concluded Mr. Sarmiento. 

it was Tnursday, the sixth day of Mr. 
Sariniento’s stay, 

Other visitors also had been coming and 
going. 

Most of the leisure time ofthat gentleinan 
seemed to be devoted to Miss Maverick : 
when he wa4 not obliged by courtesy to 
devote it to others, 

He certainly enjoyed talking with her, 
their conversation olten turning on her 
late father und the years gone by. 

Ifshe went on the beach, he would join 
her there ; if she sat im the shady nooks ol 
the garden, he would be sure to find her. 


a happier 


At night she sang the songs he liked and 


asked for: «nd she sang very sweet) 

Reginald Lanster felt that he shou 
to drown Mr. Sarmiento, 

Reginald had fallen desperately in love 
with Katherine. 

He had been ir love several tims before, 
but was never, he thought, as uuch in ear- 
nest as now, 

He wandered about in a torment of mind 
inconceivable : 


ti like 


decide whether to brave his mnother and all 
the Lanster family, and offer Katherine his 


hand ; or whether to let his love die away | 


hy-and-by, as it had died for all his former 
flaines. 

On this day, Thursday, watching Kather- 
ine, bis aunt, and one ortwo inore ladies, 
attended by Mr. Sariniento, start off to walk 
tosome ruins in the neighborhood, the 
young man felt especially bitter. 


“Why don’t you come also, Reginald ?*' 


illed out Mr. Sariniento, as he ran past 
t the door to catcl ip w t ud o 
W x4 ny 
iz L Mey 
sidering hitmself unreasona! ! pssges 
It was not altogether about Kather ,, 
his grievance ; it was on the soure of neglect 


| as well. 


snd Miss Maver- | 


| 


' 


Formerly be wasall-and-all in the house- 
hold; now nothing was cared for but this 
old Sarmiento. 

In a frightful temper, be went of to the 
beach. 


Dora followed, slipping her band, cousin- | 


them ?—that 


partly caused by jealousy, | 
partly by indecision—for he could not quite | 


ly tashion, within bis arm : all anconscious, 
| poor child, that he no longer saw in ber 
‘the sweetest little girl in the world,” but 
an emissary of unkind fortune, whom he 
| could not help showing temper to. 
It was hard upon her; sit r bard. 
Regy put it more strongly and called it, 
| in self-reproach, “devilish mean.” 
| But there seemed to be no help for it; 
and would not be until that wreteh was 
gone. 
| _ “How long does that fellow mean tostay, 
Dot ?"" hecried. 
“W hat feilow ?” asked Dot. 
“That Sarmiento.” 
| “Till Tuesday next,1 think. 


_ “IT fancy he and papa are going up togeth- 
S Dea’ yee like him, Kegs? we all 
do.”* 


“I should like to shoot hitn !" ferociously 
| avowed Reginald. 
Why, he is very 


“Oh, bow can you! 
nice-looking. 
“His hatris as bright as gold.” 
| “Hang his hair i growled the 
| nan, as he shook off Dot's gentle band an 
strode away from her. 

Poor Dot, not understanding matters in 
the sinallest degree, sat down onthe sands 
and cried a little. 

What was it that she did, that she had 
been doing for days past, to offend 
nald, and make bim #0 croms and captious ? 

Evening caine. Reginald was as much 
out of sorts as a lairly well-bebaved gentie- 
inan could be. 

What with one impediment or another, 
two whole days had passed since he spoke 
to Mies Maverick—save in the ordinary 
commonplaces of the family circle—and be 
was feeling decidedly savage. 

To add to his annoyance, Miss Maverick 
seeined in no wise to syinpathize with his 
discoiunfort, or even to notice his state of 
mind, 

He sat inocodily in a corner, watchin 
with jealous adiniration, for she was 
ing her very best. 

The sott white dress that she wore waa 

rfection, with the scarlet fuchsias droop- 
ing at her throat and in ber black braida, 
and her pale face was inade even inore bril- 
liant and striking, by contrast with the fair 
red and white daines around her—and Reg- 
inald was driven almost to desperation by a 
well-tneant word froin his aunt. 

‘Miss Maverick looks wonderfully well 
to-night,” said that smiling matron. 

“T shouldn't be surprised if Mr. Sarioien- 
to were growing really interested in her. 

“What a fortunate thing it would be !— 
, and he is a good man." 

“I wish you'd not talk nonsense, aunt!’ 
caine the vish retort. , 

| ‘Well, it may be nonsense ; I dare say it 

| won't turn out to be anything else,”’ laughed 

Mrs. Lanster, ‘‘but the best of us are inatch- 
makers, you know, — 

‘Have you a headache to-night, Regy ?— 
you seein out of sorts.”’ 

**Yes,’’ he nodded, ‘an awful headache.” 
Headache and heartache also, be might 
have added, had he dared. 

Mrs. Lanster inoved away, leaving him 
in a fever of iinpatience. 

There, at the opposite end of the room, 
stood Katherine, Mn her stately beauty ; 
and Mr. Sarmiento at her side talking with 
her. 

“How is it that you shun me?” abruptly 
demanded the youny fellow, accosting her 
when he got an opportunity. 

“But 1 do not ea you,'’ she auswered, 
ainiling. 

“You do. 

“You are ever with—with somebody or 
other,” retorted Reginald. 

“Why, it's days and days since we had 
one of our pleasant walks by the noisy 
sea,”’ 

; Te ie’ 

‘Don’t you tnean ever to go for a walk 
with ine again ?’’ 

“Indeed, yes—it 


her 
ook- 








you really wish me 
to. 
“IT will go for a walk to-morrow 
morning if you like, the first thing alter 
| break fast."’ 
His brow cleared a little. 
| His tones grew sinooth. 
|} “Thatisa bargain, mind you, Miss Mav- 
| erick ; promise.” 
“To be sure it is. 
, “I witl keep it, weather permitting. 
** Dot’ —touching that young lady's arm, 

| who was approaching Katherine with a 
mnessage from ber mother—*will- go with 
us.’” 

This was not exactly what Mr. Reginald 
wanted. 

He could not decently object to Dot's 
company. 

Katherine was called upon to sing; and 
no tore was said. 

In'the morning they took the walk, the 
three of them, the weather being all sun- 
shine and sweetness, 

Rathera long walk they tnade of it, 
strolling hither and thither, and did not get 
hotne until close upon one o'clock. 


There, news awaited them: Mr. Sarmi- 
enton was yone. 
‘“jone !"' exclarmed Dot. 
“Why, what's he gone for ? 
“He said nothing about going at break- 
fast 
N said Mrs. Lanster, “I do not think 
oll ater 
ens ra thie —_ 
1 whether y 
lie made his mind up all at once and 


eft his best adieux to you all. 
‘*Much obliged to him,’’ returned Regy, 
in a seini-sarcastic, semil-jesting tone. wD i 
he aoe tor good ?”’ 

“Ob yes,’ said Mrs. Lanster. ‘Quite for 

»d.”’ 

At which assurance Mr. Reginald went 
inte the seventh heaven, 















































































































































**Mias Maverick,"’ Dot, that same 
day, when the two girls were alone toyeth- 
er, “do you know that mamina is disap- 





3 - 

‘*What at?" innocently asked Kather- | 
ine. 

“At Mr. Sarmiento’s going off in. 
this abrupt way, without saying anything | 


to * 

Kesherine, who was leaning half out of | 
the open window, thougitfully twirling a) 
carnation about in ber fingers—they were 
in her Ledrooin—turned t& look at ot. 

‘Kut why ? he could not help it. 

“W hat should he bave to say to me,tnore 
than t» you and Reyinald ?”’ 

Dit laughed. 

“Don't be angry, Katherine, but tnamma | 
has been privately nuurishing a little ro- 
inance. 

“Mr. Sarmiento was so greatly taken with 

ou. 

" “He seemned to like so much to be with 
you anid t> talk to yoo, that she thought he 
might have muime intention of—of propos | 
ing to you." 

atberine Maverick stared like one puz- | 
sled. 

“Ob Dot!" 

“Have I offended you?’ breathed Det, 
for the tone wax balf an angry one. ‘I did 
not wean w."" 

“No, my dear, you have not offended 
me. 

“T was only surprised,” 
Maverick. 

“believe me, Dora—and I hope you will | 
repeat this to your mother—that neither by 
word nor by look did Mr. Sartnuento ever 
bint at such » thing. 

“Such an idea would not have crossed his 
brain for a tnowment, and I am sure it never 
crossed inine. 

“The whole world might 
every word he said to me. 

“He used to converse on general topics— | 
and about iny dead father—and sorietinnes | 
be would speak of his little girl—Pinuia.” 

“Well, it was a notion tatnina took 


spoke Katherine 


have heard 


Put, Katherine—could you not see that 
he liked you ?’ 

“The word ‘lise,’ 
Dot, iny dear. 

‘Mr. Sarmiento liked me as an acquaint- 
ance. 

“I feel sure of that. 

‘] saw that he did, rather, seek to con- 
verse with ine. 

“Onee or twice a very ambitious idea did 
creep in, in regard to the why and the 
wheretore. 

“But not the outrageously ambitious 
idea that you hint at, child.” 

“And what is your ambitious idea, K athe- 
rine?"’ 

Katherine blushed. 

“L know T inust be very foolish, Dot; but | 
1 tancied it just possible thathe might be | 
thinking I should inake a suitable gover. | 
ness to his child, | 

“And what a change it would have been | 
for me from that school! | 
“That is the only notion that ever enter- | 

| 


has various bearings, 





ed my mind upon the subject, Dora, upon 
my honor.” 

“Yes, that would have been nice for you,” 
sighed Dora. 

‘itis all at an end now.” 

“Quite at an end. 

“And fT was silly. 

“No barin is done, my dear.”’ 

Katherine Maverick spoke the truth. 

Mr. Sarmiento seemed as far above her, 
in regard to any Clouser connection, as the 
sky. 





She had never glanced at anything so 
preposterous. 
A grave, sensible, good man, rich and 


grand and great, and good-looking withal; 
and she a poor music-imistress ! 

She bated the prospect of returning to 
the school,and to its drudgery; from which 
there was never any intermission from 
Monday morning till Saturday night, no 
elevating onnpanionship, no interchanye of 
bigher thoughts. 

ti she could but escape it! 

Her heart felt taint at times at the very 
hopelessness of the wish. 

few evenings alter the departure of Mr. 
Sarmiento, when the stars were beyinning | 
t peepout in the heavens througi the | 
deepening twilight, Reginald betook hiu- 
sell te the terrace with bis cigor, and sat | 
down therg out of bur. 

The house was very silent. | 

Dora was 8 — - the day with a young | 
friend, and Mra, Lanster retired to her | 
room when dinner was over, complaining 
of indisposition. 

Miss Mave: ick disappeared also—and that 
waa the sore point with Reginald. 

“She might have been civil enough to | 








stay witha lellow,”’ be grumbled, tilting 
bismeelt back in the light chair. 
“Did she fear | should eat her? There's 


the moon now f"” 

W bat bari the unoffending moon could 
do hin, rising above the trees ip its beauty, 
be best kuew. 

But his meditations were none of the 
pleasantest, his nind was on the rack. 

To be, or net to be, was the tmomentous 
question he was always debating with biiu- 
aelt. 
rustled 


The leaves gently in the cool 
night breeze. 

teyood that, no sound was audible. 

The cigar finished, Rezinald toided his 


arinsand iell into a waking dreain. 
Ligit footsteps aroused biin [rows it. 
Miss Maverick was coming upthe gar- 
deu, ber suariet shawl folded around her 
shoulders over ber wh.te dress. | 
“You out be:e!’’ exclaimed Reginald. 
His face, illuminated by the moontight, 
showed his delight more plainly than words | 
could have done. 


for another week tor me, and 


‘I was thinking bow awfully solitary it 
was. 

“Deo «it down a minate. 

“Here’sa chair.” 

“] was s restless," she answered, smil- 


| ing, as she took the chair. 


“T think I must have felt like Herodias’ 
daughter—compelled to wander; and so I 
wrapped myself inthis great shaw! and 
went out.” 

“What was itiny aunt hinted at, during 
dinner—just a word or two—about your 


| gving away? 


“What did it mean?" 
“I did not hear it. ButI am going to- 


inerrow.”’ 


“Tiemorrow I’ echoed he. 
posely kept from me?” 

“lt has act been ‘kept’ atall from you, 
tnat I amaware of. Lonly knew it inyself 
two-day.”’ 

“] thought you had another week to stay 
here?" 

‘To-inorrow isthe dav I am due. 

“Mra. Lanster wroteto Miss Poole to beg 
had ber an- 
swer this morning—no, I must go back to 
wy duties at the time appointed. 


“Was it pur- 


“Your good aunt did nut tell me until 
just before dinner.” 
“It's shameful!’ cried Regy, much dis- 


| turbed, 


“It's worse for me than for anybody 
else,’’ said poor Katherine. 

“Atter all these pleasant days here to go 
back to purgatory !"’ 

“That's a very strong word!” said Regni- 
nald. 

She smiled faintly. 

“It is what the girls have christened the 
school, 

“Shali you think of ine 
Tam gone!” 

“Think of you!’ he repeated with 
feeliug, bis young face painfully earn- 
est. 

‘Katherine ! must you really go?” 

“Why, of course I must,’’? she answered, 
her own face full of pain. 

“You must not go.” 

“Bat T usust go. 

“What else can I do?” 

*-You can inarry ine," be replied, so sud- 
denly that he was almost startled at hiin- 
self. 

“T love you, Katherine, and you know 
“.** 
“No, no, no,” 


sometimes when 


she whispered in agita- 


thon. 


‘But T say yes, 

“Katherine, you cannotthink of leaving 
me in despair. 

“What would ty life be worth to me 
without you? 

“Oh, my love, be mine !"’ 

Sie turned to him with an impulse ot 
tenderness, took his band and clasped it 
between both of hers. 

“You are very generous, Reginald, and I 
thank you. 

“T thank you truly. 

“But it must not be. 

“Think of your family!" 


“Bother ny family!" was the energetic 
response. 
“I want you for my wife, not my 


family's.’ 

Nevertheless, a qualm of conscience took 
him as he spoke, in spite of his bravery and 
his defiant feeling. 

She slightly shook her 
knew, 

Reyinaid bas released his own 
imprisoned hers, 

“Besides — rather hesitatingly — ‘‘our 
ages are incoupatible. Io am older than 
you.” 

“T am twenty-one. 


head; she 


hand and 


I am my own mas- 


| ter.”’ 


“lL am twenty-five,” 
joined. 

*You—forgive me, Reginald, for saying 
so—are but a boy.” 

“Tam nota boy,’ retorted Reginald. 

“Tam master, I tell you, of myself and 


she quietly re- 


| Of iny fortune, 


“lt is ten thousand 
more later,” 

Ten thousand a year, versus her life of 
toil! 

What a vista it was!—what a tempta- 
tion! 

“At twenty-five a woman seems quite 
old, compared with a boy of twenty. 
one, 

“The world knows 
nald.”’ 

“Tam old enough 
mind and beart, and I 
rine. 

“Oh, ny dear one, i cannot give you 
up!’ F 

She had risen. 

One slender hand lay on the elbow of the 
chair, with the other she held her shawi to- 
gether at the throat; and Reginald, his 
handsome face tull of eutreaty, stood be- 
Side her, 

* Katherine, speak to me," cried Regi- 
mald, 

But she stood silent. 

It was her one chance, she 
the one only chance she shouid probauly 
ever have in lif’. i 

Here was Keyinald Lanster 
plewling, to make her his wife in 


aN year; it will be 


it to be so, Regi- 
to know 


ny own 
love 


you, Kathe- 


willing, 


love; no 


tore dreary teaching, no more worrying 
care. 

It was an overwhelming temptation. 

But siill Katherine Mav rick stood %}- 

Onthe soft hand which rested on the 
chair, a golden baud witha Sapphire glit- 
tered. 

I. was s ring which Dot had given 
her. 


It brought the loving, innocent little girl 
forcibly lo her rememvrance. 
She thought how the child had opened 


| her heart to ber in perfect and entire trust 


told herself; | 


when whispering of her love for Regi- 
nald. 

She thought how fragile and delicate the 

girl was. 

| How ervel would be the shock to her 
when she learnt the extent of the treachery 
enacted against her by the two beings she 
esteeined inost in all the world. 

“And she dearly loves biu,”’ added Katb- 
erine. 

“No, [ cannot do this.”’ 

She warm pressure of Regy'’s hand fell 
on bers, hiding the ring trom view. 

“Why do you hesitate, Katherine?’ be 
breathed, 

But she stood yet in silence. 

It had not quite passed, the tempta- 
tion. 
| How strong it yet was, sle never aiter- 
wards liked to recall. 

‘Treachery, and worse than treachery,” 
she thought. 

“Treacivery in more ways than one, and 
to others beside Dot. 

“Shall I thus requite Mr. and Mrs. Lan- 
ater—who have been kindness itself to 
me? 

**‘Worse than all, shall I store up for my- 
self betore heaven a reiporseful conscience 
that would never be at rest? 

“No, no, no; 

“Paintul dava and weary nights to my 
life’s end, rather than that.’’ 

“Katherine!"’ be murmured softly—and 
| then his face caine nearer, bent closer, and 
iors single moment he drew her head 
down on his shoulder, and pressed bis lips 
to hers. 

“Don’t, Reginald,’’ she faintly cried, 
drawing awayund standing erect before 
him. 

“It wus a great temyation, but my better 
angel was with ime and I have cun- 
quered. 

**W hat vou ask can never be. 

“Do you not see what treachery we both 
should be guilty of—I especially? 

“It bas been very pleasant bere, pleasan- 
ter, I dure say, than any time for me will 
ever be again, but to-night ends it.”’ 

“Can you be so cruel !’’ he burst forth,bis 
eyes filling. 

“You inay think me cruel now, but you 
will know better in time,and then you iunay 
thank me. 

‘*Perhaps in the days to come, when you 
and Dotare a happy husband and wife, you 
will invite me W stay a week or two with 

ou. 
. ‘‘But I shall never come here before 
that. 

~We will say good-bye now—and I thank 
you for all, Reginald.’ 

Some feeling in his own heart told him 
she was right. 

He clasped her to him with a great sob, 
and took another kiss from her lips. 

And so, the next day, Katherine Mave- 
rick went away—back to the dreary school, 
with the good wishes of Dot and all her 
friends, but with a lonesoine, weary achein 
her heart. 

“I shall never forget you,” breathed 
Reginald, as he saw her into the carriage ; 
“you night have inade iny lile’s sunshine, 
Katherine.”’ 

She siniled faintly as she waved her hand 
to him in the distance. 

“It was my one chance,”’ she thought 
again. 

‘“‘But I am thankful iny resolution held 
out, not to take it. 

“And now for purgatory!”’ 

She dad been back in Purgatory only a 
a week ortwo, when ore morning a ser- 
vant caine tothe class-room with a ines- 
sage. 

A gentleman had called to see Miss Mave- 
rick. 

Very much surprised, Katherine, pencil 
| in hand, and black-stuff apron on—as all 
| the teacbers were required to wear—went 

to the parlor, and saw Mr. Sarmiento. 
| He had cone to ask her to be governess 
to his little daughter. 

“Oh, | should like it; I know I should 
like it,”’ she said, her face beaming with 
pleasure. 

‘Hut I'm afraid 

‘Afraid of what?” asked Mr. Sarmiento, 
siniling. 

“I do notthink Miss Poole will release 
me. ’ 

“Supposing Miss Pooie does release you 
—is it what will suit you ?—what you deem 
yourseli fiited for—the charge of one littie 
girl?” 

“I truly think so,’’ answered Kathe- 
rine. 

“She is rather a rebellious child and _ re- 
| quires tira inanagement. 
| “My good old aunt, who lives with me, 
| and bas much indulged her, confesses that 

Einina is getting beyond ber control. 

“But dear Auat hel is just as mild as 
erp and Emma knows that quite 
} well.”’ 

**] do not fear being able to train her,”’ 
mee Miss Maverick, with a beaming 
ace, 

“I shall “egin by making her iove 
me. 

“Just so, 

**Make her love you,” he returnec ina 
pleased tone, 

“I need not say, Miss Maverick, that you 











‘* 








Will be entirety as one of ourselves in iny 
home ; regarded as a visitor, not as a gover- 
ness, 

i with regard to remuneration, aunt 
- ei * 
Rac thought about five hundred a vear 
—if vou would consider that sufficient.”’ 

“Five 


hundred a year !"’ cried Katherine, 

bre=tiilersl y, 
“For mel 
“Why I only 
“That is why 

| plainly."’ 

| ‘*Tnen we wil say it is settled,” 
Mr. Sarmiento. f c 


sixty dollars here. 
bave to dress 40 


very 


returned 


“Oh, it it might be!" sighed Katheri 
ber ardor dainped. . -_ 

*But there's Miss Poole.” 

“Kindly leave Miss Poole to me,” he 
said. 

*] should not like to seein ungrateful— 
and she has just raised mv salery,” debated 
Katherine. 

“Ten dollars more. 

“Until this terin I had but fifty dol- 
lars.”’ 

“I will settle matters with Miss Poole,” 
he answered, laughiug. 

- e 4 


ca + ~ 
Two years later. 
Reyginaid Lanster and his young wife 
were on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Sar- 


iniento’s, 

“What geese we were in those old days, 
Katherine! ”' excinimed Reginald, in a mo. 
ment of confidence; for be was just as out 
spoken as ever. 

**So silly and foolish.”’ 

“Speak for yourself, if you please, sir,” 
laughed Mrs. Sarmiento. “I think I was 
the contrary. 

“Ah, Reginald, fate and fortune judged 
better tor us than we were inclined then tc 
judge for ourselves, 

“Had I been the goose implied, you 
night be a less happy man than you 
are. 

“We should never have suited one 
another, you and I.”” 

“Well, no, 1 dare say not,’”’ candidly ac- 
knowledged Reginald. 

“You bave been too clever for me; too 
sensible. 

“Dot is the dearest little wife in the 
world, but she has not a bit of cleverness in 
her. 

“She gives in to me in all respects.” 

“Just so,’’ said Katherine. 

“And I should have lectured you, and 
da in order—which you’d not have 

i ° 

‘*W hatever is, is right, you know. 

“There is a far wider truth in that asser- 
tion, Reginald, than the world generally 
realizes.”’ 

+ * 


- * o 


. 

“Yes, I thought of Katherine as my pos- 
sible wifewhen I was staying those jew 
days with your tather and mother,” an- 
swered Mr. Sarmiento to Dot, when they 
were conversing together of old times. 

“T was very much taken with her. 

“IT came bome and talked with Aunt 
Rachel. 

“She was always telling me I ought to 
marry again. 

‘We agreed to invite Miss Maverick here 
as the child’s governess, that I inight have 
the opportunity of seeing nore of ber, and 
deciding fur it or against it,’’ nodded 
approvingly. 

“TI did. 

“Shortly, too. 

‘Dear Esthertnn! 

“T often think it was beaven itself that 
threw the chance in my way.”’ 





A MEAN TRICK.—A man who probably 
hailed from Buffelo played a powertul 
mean trick ona Detroit bridal couple at 
Niagara Falls the other evening. 

They went toa hotel and registered, had 
supper, and then started out for a night 
view of the Mighty Roarer. 

They bad not gone tar when a man called 
to thein and said— 

**Have you just been married?” 

“We have,” answered the group. 

“Going to stay bere a day or two?” 


“Yes.” 
“Having re red at my botel you pro- 
bably intend to remain there ?’’ 


“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Well, I wantto saya word toyon. I 
don’t want any ducky-deary nonsense 
around my house. 1 want no popsy-wopsy 
businesr on the veranda. I want no squeer 
ing hands on the balconies or feeding each 
other at the table.’’ 

The groom let tis arm fall from his bride’s 
waist in a slow and painful manner,and the 
Stranger continued— 

“The first time you call her peas and 
om or she calis you her darling,out you 

> ” 

“Y-\ es, sir.”’ | 

“She's no sweeter than ten thousand 
other girls, and you're no morea darling 
than I aim,and I won’t stand love-sick non- 
sense,”’ 

He walked away with that, and people at 
the Falls who knew the bridal couple were 
ainazed to kear thein address eath other as 
Mr. and Mrs., and to see what precautions 
they took to prevent touching bands or be- 
traying any syinptoms of love. 

hey putin two wretched days, and it 
was only as they were upon the point of 
leaving that they discovered how a base 
Villain had duped thew. 


SHAKING Hanps.—In the ancient pou 
of striking hands as a pledge of fidelity in 
| confirming a bargain fs no doubt to be 
| found the vrigin of shaking bands. “Who 

is be who will strike bands with ine?” asks 
| Job, wnen complaining of the anierited 
contemnpt and mistrust to which he was sub- 
jected. We aiso learn that in ancient Rome 
the bund-shake was utilized in a manner 
not unfamiliar tothe would-be tegislators 
of inodern times; that, in fact, it was one of 
the condescensious practiced by tiuee who 
aspired toa seatin the senate, to win the 


gvod-will and adherence of their constitu- 
ents. 
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| Answer This. 

| Can you find a cusé of Bright's Disease 0: 

| the Kidneys,: Diabetes, Urinary or Live’ 
Complaints that is curabie,that Hop Bitte'- 


has not or cannot cure? Ask your neigl 
| bors if they can. 
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That Letter. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 








DA, have you thought to-morrow is the 
first of April? 

“Can't we fool some one ?¥ questioned 
saucy, petite Lottie Inugliss of her friend, 
Ida Hacket, ws she proceeded to place her 
books in hes desk, preparatory to leaving 
the alinost vacated schoolroo 1. 

Ida Hacket was never at a loss to concoct 
mischief, so she answered, alinost in- 
stanthy— 

“Let us send Miss May a love-let- 
fer! 

“It would be just jolly!” 

“The very thing, Ida, but she would 
know our banawriting, and we should be 
discovered.” 

“Lottie Ingliss, you don’t suppose I 
sbould be such an idiot as to send it in our 
handwriting, do you? 

“No! 

“J will compose it, and get my sister to 
copy it, and you lay iton ber desk in the 
inorning, Withuut any one seeing you, and 
she will never suspect, 

“Won't it be tun ?”’ 

“Capital ! 

“But what name shall we sign?” 

“On, Willian is as good as any.” 

“But, suppose she should happen to 
know soimne one by the name of Wil- 
lian ?”’ 

“All the more funthen. But I don’t think 
she does. 

“Why, 1 don’t think she ever had a beau 
in her lite!” 

Ida was right. 

Reserved, gentle, quiet Miss May—with 
none of the pertness, or brilliance, or sauci- 
ness which oltten attracts the sterner sex 
when better qualities are lacking— had 
never known what it was to give or re- 
ceive the love which istbe dream of ever 
girlish heart, ana without which how hard, 
and cold, and stern life’s duties seem, only 
those know who have borne their weary 
burden unsustained by a doy. 

Through Lena May's childbood and girl- 
hood, every personal luxury which weulth 
could furnish bad been hers, 

She was the petted, idolized child of her. 
devoted parents. 

In ber sixteenth year her father’s health 
tailed. 

With his wife and daughter ke sailed for 
France, leaving his businessin the hands 
ol his partner. 

A panic came, and Mr. May was obliged 
to return, with bis heaith but little im prov- 
ed,and found nis business prospects utterly 
ruined, 

From unbounded affluence the family 
were gradually reduced to absolute pov- 
erty. 

Then Lena, not yet nineteen, her educa- 
tion finished, obtained, through the influ- 
ence of a friend, a situation as teacher ina 
seminary for young ladies, 

Her earnings were barely sufficient to 
support her now infirm parents and her- 
selt. 

But not many years was she privileged to 
spend her income in caring for them. 

The aged rarely survive lone the loss of 
lortune, frtends and luxury. 

They died witnin a few weeks of each 
other. 

At twenty-two Lena May was alone in 
the world, with neither money nor beau‘y, 
and she had never had, and never thought 
now o! having a lover. 

And that is bow on the first of Aprii 
morning—never remembering the fata] day 
—her pale cheeks flushed and a strange, 
happy light came into ber blue eyes as she 
read the words which told her somebody 
eared tor her. 

This was the letter— 

“My DEAR LENA,— 

“Ityives ime great pleasure to inform 
you that I love you and want you for my 
wile. 

“} want youto marry neand make me 
happy as we tread life’s storiny voyage to- 
gether. 

,  aaiad much I lova you I never can 
ell. 

“Will you ride with me this afternoon 
and give ime your answer? I will call for 
you at four. 

“Your devoted lover, 
“WILLIAM.” 


“William! 

“Mr. Winston !”’ she said softly to her- 
self, looking over to where the head inaster 
Sat, his handeome face all aglow, us he talk- 
ed to pretty Miss Winsted, the teacher of 
the lowest class, 

If Ida «a: d Lottie, as they watched the 








| 
| 
| 
| 


with a lighter step and a gladder heart 
than she bad known in six long paiutful 
years. 

Ten minutes passed, and then there was 
the sound of carriage wheels. 

She turned to look, 

Jt was Mr. Winston. 

She started fro her seat, but he did not 
even glance in her direction und drove rap- 


~ * past. 
inething bad happened ! 

He had some errand. 

He would be back directly. 

She would wait. 

Five minutes afterwards Mr. Winston 
did retura, but by bis side sat Winnie Win- 
sted. 


They both bowed, and laughed,and went 


on. 

What did it mean ? 

Slowly, with the light all gone out of ber 
face, she went back to her room. 

‘ = took up her letter and re-read it care- 
ully. 

Puzzled and anxious, she was abo t to 
give up trying to unravel the mystery, 
when ber glance rested on the date— 

*Seartown, Apri: Ist, 1883."’ 

It was all plain now. 

Her cheeks burned and her eyes flashed 
witn anger. 

She sat down and penned the following 
brief note— 


“Mr. WINSTON,— 

“Ailow me to return you the letter which 
I consider it beneath the digmity of any gen- 
tleinan to write, even in jest. 

“With it, also,allow ine to tender you my 
resignation as ateacher in your school, to 
tuke effect as speedily as you can produce a 
substitute. “LENA May.” 

Then she went about her ordinary duties 
and tried to forget her humiliation, 

The morning of the second of April found 
Mr. Winston, with a dark cloud on his usu- 
ally sunny face, reading the two notes 
which Miss May bad handed him with such 
a cola— 

“Good-morning.”’ 

“Helen, ask Miss May to meet me in the 
library,directly alter the opening exercises, 
and bring with her all the copy books and 
coun positions which she has in her room,’ 
he said to a young girl standing near 
hiin. 

An hour later Mr. Winston and Miss 
May stood faceto face in the sunny li- 
brary. 

“I sent for you, Miss May, to bring your 
copy books and cour positions that we might 
consult together asto the best method of 
detecting the culprit who wrote you that—" 
he commenced,ignoring altogether ber unis- 
take and that other note which in her re- 
sentinent she had written. 

Butshe, asthe truth flashed upon her 
how she had misjudged this man,interrupt- 
ed bitn— 

“Mr. Winston, 1 was hasty. I ought to 
have known better. 

“Forgive me.” 

“The mistake was natural,’’ he said, put- 
ting out his hand and folding hers ina 
close, warin clasp. 

“We will tind out who has thus trifled 
with us and punish them as they deserve, 
and then forget all about it.”’ 

Then,seeing ber lips quiver and thetears 
gathering in her eves, he added— 

“After all, there is no great haste. Per- 
haps we had better go on with our regular 
work now, and I will examine the papers 
at my leisure.”’ 

Mr. Winston spent the hours from the 
close of school until dusk comparing the 
letter with the papers Miss May left, and at 
last thought he discerned a siinilarity be- 
tween the chirography of one of Lottie In- 
gliss’s compositions and the letter. 

Evening found bim vaguely restless. 

He decided to go and spend an hour with 
Miss W insted. 

She was a bright, winsome little thing, 
and he liked her, 

He passed Miss May's gate, and, looking 
up, saw a light in the window and the girl 
sitting intensely absorbed in a b ok. 

Hie turned back and went in. 


“A gentleman to see you, ma’am,’’ the 


' servant said,uanding Miss May the master’s 


card. 

Miss Lena May was above vanity or co- 
query. 

It never occurred to her to glance at ber 
face in the mirror, to arrange her hair, or 
change her dress, or add a vit of finery » 
ber apparel. 

‘Lo ve sure there was no need. 

Miss May was habitually neat. 

Her plain viack dress titted perfectly. 

Her only ornament was a dainty pin 
whieb beid in place at her throat a cluster 


| of late pri::r. ses. 


light which |: j ’ so, | 
g ch shone in ther teacher's face, | ately, with the German Testament she was 


had known that Mr. Winston's name was 


William, and or what Miss May was think- | 


Ing, they would have felt exceeding un- 
couortable, and have doubted whether 
A pril-foolg was quite so jolly alter 
ail. 


At present they only smiled, 
changed congratulatory looks, and thought 
ita good joke, 

Their punishment was to come later. 

It wanted fifteen minutes to four, but 


h , 

Miss May was ready and waiting for Mr. 
Winston. 

She could tell him frankly she had 
ne, she did not love 

.. vs heronly friend, and if he cared 
Her she would try to love hiin as he 
Wished, 


of +-pleasant home, a kind husband, loving 


children, and devoted triends so wholly 
Sarted ber, that when the tiny clock on 
er inantel struck four she sturted, 
Prised,jand went down to the sunny veran- 
which fronted tue plain boarding-bouse 


Sue went down to the professor itmmedi- 


stuuying in ber hand. 
Alter the greetings were exchanged and 


| he nad tulad the littie there was w tell about 


the letter, be inquired what the book was ip 


i whicv be bad seen ber 80 interested. 


and ex- | 


And while she waited, the happy vision | 


sur- | 


Then she explained to him, that she was 
studving German, with the idea of one day 


trausiuting thevlugical Works. 
“You are anbitious,’’ be answered. 


“Ain I? 
osoucl work is reinunerative as Well ans 
» oD wet “ai 
af \ 
\ v Lf be t 
y es 
: ( as f a] id. j 
picasatss a 4 . . 
find.”’ 


siled, this sunny,light-hearted man 
this girl of 
of Ubelng 


He a , 

| of one and thirty years, wo hear 

twenty-two tik 8 serluuslyY 
old. 

“You must not think of growing old 

et. 

“Do you find 


the study easy? I was con- 


sidered a good German scholar when at col- 
l 


ege. 

**Can I help you?” 

“I think you can. Shall 1 bring my books 
and see?"’ 

*I should like it very inuch.”’ 

And Winnie Winsted was altogether for- 
gotten, while these two translated German 
and talked of Ullman, and Luther, and 
Aubigne, 

And when Mr. Winston looked at his 
watch, thinking that it must be time he 
was going, he was surprised to find it wasa 
quarter past eleven o'clock. 

Sending tor Lottie Inglixs the next morn- 
ing, Mr. Winston ask sternly, banding 
her the lettea— 

**Miss Inglians,do you know anything con- 
cerning this ?"’ 

The yirl’s cheeks paled. 

“I—I1 didn’t write it.” 

“Who did then ?’’ 

“I do notthink Lought to tell. I 
mised I would not.” 

“How came you to know anything about 
it?’ 

“I put iton Miss May's desk.” 

“I am surprised and pained that you 
could be a party to an act so very inconsid- 
erate. 

“You mag pe now.” 

At noon, Ida Hacket, hearing that her 
friend had been detected caine herself and 
contessed her part in the transaction. 

wr. Winston requested thei to meet 
Miss Muy in the library alter school and of- 
fer her an apology. 

“Ifany one had asked ne to conjecture 
what two young ladies in my class had thus 
insulted me,you are the last of whou: [ever 
should bave thought. 

“But l forgive you,” she said, in answer 
to their confession and apology. 

Me. Winston was not so lenient. 

He pereinytorily expelled them. 

Almost Leastonting. tor they were 
studious girls, and fond of school, notwith- 
standing their propensity to mischiel, they 
returned to their seats and bowed their 
heads upon their desks and sobbed aloud, 
realizing to the full bow bitter isthe pun- 
idbinont of sin. 

Then Miss May, who was really fond of 
these pupils, went down to the library and 
besougbt the principal to allow thein to re- 
nain in the school, 

She pleaded that they had not known the 
master’s naine was Willian. and that asthe 
wrong had only been intended against her- 
self, she might be allowed to allot them 
their punisument, which should be the tor- 
feiture of their monthly certificates, and 
their place upon the merit roll fur the re- 
mainder of the terin, 

To this the principal at last consented. 

It proved sufficient correction. 

The young ladies forswore the fun of 
April Fools Day, and never indulged in 
any nore love-letters until they wrote their 
own, 

Mr. Winston continued to assist Lena 
May in the study of German,and when next 
singing birds,and baliny breezes,and sunny 
skies heralded the coming of another Ail 
Fools’ Day, be did not drive eon the plain 
boarding-house with pretty Winnie Win- 
sted, but stopped at its gate and assisted 
Lena May, his affanced, to a seat beside 
him, and right merrily they laughed over 
the first of April letter which unwittingly 
was the meausof bringing to then such un- 
told Jappiness. 


pro- 


oo ae 
SELLING STock.—A new trick in selling 
pure bred stock is to color the skin with 


cow, able to furnish butter of the same 
tinge as her skin. When the purchaser 
finds that the first rain wasbes the color out 
and leaves him a pale-skinned animal he is 
apt to think he has been cheated, but it is 
doubtful if he would have any tegal 
remedy if the goods were not “wurranted 
fast colors.”’ 


-_ - _ 
Arresting the Progress of Consumption and 
Holding the Disease in Check. 
The action of Compound Oxyyen in ar- 
holding the disease in check has been very 
marked under our Treatinent. The folluw- 
ing is one of Inany Cases: 
OWENTWORTH, N.S., July 28th, 1882. 
“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, Dear Sirs:— 
[ have ‘een using Counvound Oxygen about 
eleven tmonths with good results. Other 
remedies had failed ; physician wave ine ne 
encouragement, and seeiny your adver- 
tisement I res ived to try it, but only as an 
experiment. When I had used ita few 
weeks a decided iinprovernment was appar- 
ent. Night sweats, voiniting after ineals, 
raising of blood and other threatening 
Syinploins were s90n brought under con- 
trol. My digestion improved ; ny appetite 
becaine good, indeed, ny whole system 
seemed Lo undergo a change for the better 
during the first three weeks. During the 
tine that has intervened the above nained 
syinptoins have been beld in check. I aim 
scaa wether af the present writing than I 





was a yearago. It is with feelings of grati- 
tude toat I acknowledge the great and un- 
suspected benefit derived from your Treat- 
ment. Lam not well, ldo not expect to 
yet well,as one of my lungs is considerably 
your Treatinent, by 


roket But oontr 

Our “Treatise on mpound Oxyxe 
containing a bigtory of the discovery an | 
inode of action of this remarkabie curative 
azent, and a large record of surprising 
cures If Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, Asthina, ete., and a wide range 
of curonic diseases, will be sent free. Ad- 
dress Drs. StraRKkEY & PaLen, 1109 aud 
LLL Girard St., Puilada. 





PAID IN HIS OWN COIN. 





FEW years since, at one of our ool- 
A leyes, the students had contracted such 
a habit of being oat late at night, that 
a law was puton requiring every student 
to be in at, or before, ten o'clock in the 
ovening, unless he should have permission 
for a later absence from one of the masters; 
and the penalty, In case of infraction, was 
the remaining out all night, and being dealt. 
with in the morning. The porters w bo had 
charge of the outer doors through the night 
were instructed to allow no student to come 
in after the designated bour, under any 
retence whatever, except the name had 
n given to them asthat of one having — 
periission to be absent to a later hour. 

Well, on acertain evening, Jack Wind- 
bain, a merry-making, fun-loving, but real- 
ly good and honest fellow, chanced to be 
halfan hour lute. He had been in very 
pleasatit company—the company of ladies-- 
and the ery inements bb un- 
heeded. At half-past ten he knocked very 
gently at the outer door of the college dor- 
mitory. The old janitor of the institution 
bappened to be on duty ut the time—a work 
he seldotn perforined ; but he had let the 
porters yo away to an entertainment on this 
evening, and was sitting up in their place. 

“Who's that ?”’ 

“It's I—Jack Windham. 

Is that you, Peabody ?”’ 

“YY es."’ 

‘Let me in, that’s a good fellow.” 

But the old janitor was stern. He could 
not break the laws of the college. At 
length, however, upon Jack's pushing a 
half-crown under tive door, whieh Peabody 
could reach and appropriate, the door was 
carefully opened. The oid fellow whis 
pered to the stadent that he should make 
no noise, and would bave pushed bim to- 
wards the stairway, but Jack had forgotten 
something. 

“Stay, Good old friend! I believe I’ve 
left a book on the window-ledge outside. 
Will you slip outand get it for ine?" 

Without hesitation the old money-lover 
went out, and as he had reached the ste 
outside, Jack closed the door upon biim an 
locked it. The poor janitor, hall-dressed, 
was shivering inthe chill night air, and 
speaking as loudly as he dared, he asked 
the student why he had locked bim out. 
No answer. 

“Jack! Mr. Windham! 
mein? 1 am freezing.”’ 

“Hol isthat vou, Peabody? Ab! you 
know what the law is. I would open the 
door if I dared, but.the law forbids,”’ 

“Oh, nonsense! 1 opened the door for 

ou.” 
. “Did you?” 

“Why, vou know I did.” 

“Oh-—ah—yes! I remember me; and I 
gave you a half-crown, My dear Peabody, 
present within mine optic range the same 
quid pro quo that I did give tothee, aud in 
thou comest.”” 

With a groan, the shivering janitor 
pushed the piece of silver under the door 
again, aud was quickly thereafter adinitted, 
— 


A NeEwLy EvLectep Fatugr.—The first 
baby is the signal of victory in the house- 
hold of every well regulated cultivator in 
the baby vineyard. The parent that has 
his front yard paved with children does not 
borrow trouble like thy man that is experi- 
encing for the first tine the exultant give of 
a newly elected father. It isusually in the 


Will you let 








the beautiful golden yellow which is sup- | 
posed to indicate a first-class butier tnaking | 





resting the progress of Consumption and | 





night when he has to hastily juinp into his 
pants and red flannel shirt and scout for 
the family physician. He wears good 
clothes himeelf, but there is not baby clothes 
enough in the bouse to wad a shotgun. He 
inakesastart for his wife's inather, who 
comes to the rescue. Then he hunts all 
over town for a nurse and is just about to 
give up in despair when a drunken foreign 
woinan comes to his relief and for three 
prices agrees to assist bin out of his dilem- 
ma. Then he takes half hourly trips to 
the drug store and wonders if it ance « 
be cheaper to nove the omer 4 shop in- 
to his house and save sole leather. All of 
his old friends congratulate him and joke 
him, while young lady acquaintances 
snicker athis disco unfiture, and he begins 
to wish that he wasa cannibal so he could 
eat some of his torinenters, He feels faint 
and sorrowful. He has not seen the tittle 
cherubiin yet and when the nurse brings 
ina little bundle of canton flannel rags and 
gently lays ition his lap be does not know 
whether torunor sereamn right out. He 
becomes familiarized to the situation and 
tries to hold the infant, but displays a grace 
more painfal than posing upon a bed of 
thorns, Hesays ‘To .otey Wootay ! and 
tries to dandle it upon his knse awl has it 
taken from hbiin by tue nurse, who is fright- 
ened at his display of ignoranee upon the 
baby question. In bis sind he sees ruin 
staring hii io bis ten-dollars-« week ooun- 
tenance, and he wonders whaton earth is 
going to happen text to inar his interest in 
life. The first bavy grows to bea strapping 
biz child and it has been petted aud in- 
dulged until it rules the room. When it 
issues a command the voluuteers must 
obey or there is war t the spinal column. 
After the first born tnen are not suena fools 


over their progeny 


RP a BRI 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor ia sale, agreeable and 
beneficial. It is the must eleyant, and its 
effects are very lasting, making it the most 
economical of toilet preparations. By ite 

| use ladies can keep their hair abundantand 
} natural in color, lustre, and texture. 

























































































































































Dur Uoung Folks. 


IN THE WOODS. 





FREQUENTLY spend a morning in 

the country, rambling alone in the 

melancholy woods, sometimes restiny 
inveelf against the rough bark of soine titne- 
worn trees. 

Sometimes lingering on the woody beights 
looking far over the surrounding worid, 
and at others recl.ning |istiessiy by the 
brink of some clear brook, over whose rip 
pling wave the branches ineet. and form 
nature's choicest canopy. 

Here I indulge iny mnemouy and tmagina 
tion in a thousand devious +. anderings. 

I recall the distant shadows of departed 
time that bave by degrees faded alinost into 
oblivion, a thousand recollections, melan- 
choly yet exquisitely touching, throng 
about my heart, and a thousand anticipa- 
tions beckon me onward in the path I 
am «pursuing through this wayward 
world, 

At titnes I becorne #0 attracted froin the 
scenes around, as forget where I am and 
to lose alinost the conser isness of being. I 
ruininate, I ponder, and I dream, 

On one of these oceasions, about the imid- 
die of the sultry month of August, when 
the dog-star rages, andall nature sinks inte 
asort of luxurious repose Thad become 
somewhat tired witha ramble longer than 
ueual, and Jaid inyself listlessiv along the 
margin of a little twittering streain that 
stole ite winding way amon. s the 
acurities of the wood diffusing cool ness,and 
inviting re 


deep tr! be 


me. 
a8 thus Piay, as quiet asthe leaves that | 


breathed not a w! isper above me, and gra- 
dually sinking into alinost unconseiousness 
of the world and all it holds—the little 


birds sported about careless of iny presence, | 


and the insects porsued that tarimoil,which 


iey fetters on all nature, and drives them 
into their biding places, 

There is a lapse in the recollection of the 
current of iny thoughts at that inowment; a 
short period of forgetfulness, fron which I 
was aroused by a hoarse croaking voice,ex- 
claiming — 

“Cruel, 
here?” 

I fooked all around, and could-see only a 
hawk seated on the limb ofa dry tree, and 
eyeing me, as I fancied, with a peculiar ex- 
pression of hostility. 

In afew minutes! again relapsed intoa 
protound reverie, troin which I was awak- 
ened once more by 4 sinall squeaking whis- 

er— 
' “| daresay the blood-thirsty villain 
been setting traps tor us."’ 

I looked again, end at first could see 
nothing from which I supposed the voice 
could proceed, but at the same time [I itma- 
gined I distinguished a sortof confused 
whisper, in which many little voices inter- 
mingled. 

My curiosity was awakened, and peering 
about quietly, I found it proceeded trom a 
collection of animals, birds, and insects, 
gathered together for soime unaccountable 
purpose. 

They seeined verv inich excited, and in 
a great passion about something, all talking 
at once. 

Limening attentively, 1 could distinguish 
one troin the ether. 

“Let us pounce upon the tyrant, and kill 
him in his sleep,’’ cried an eagle, ‘‘for he 
grudges mea miserable little lainb now 
and then, though I don’t require one above 

once a week. 

“See! where he wounded me in the wing, 
so that I can bardly get an honest living by 

rev." 
. Le: ine scratch his eyes out,’’ screamed 
a hawk, ‘for be will not allow me _ peacea- 
bly to carry offa caicken from his barn- 
yard, though Tam dying of huuoger, and 
coine in open day to claiin my natural, in- 
defeasible rights.’’ 

“Aye, aye,” barked a fox, “he interferes 
in the saine base way wi my privileges, 
though I visit his hen In the night 
that IT inay not distarh ‘ 

“Agreed,"’ said a great 
in his nest, surrounded b 
of half a dozen insect», 

“Agreed, for the savage 


monster, what does he 


nagage 


has 








ider, who sat 
dead bodies 


delight in 


destroving the fruits of ny honest labor on | 


all occasions.” 

“By all means,’ buzzed a great blue- 
bottle fiy, ‘‘for be will not let netickle his 
nose pf a hot summer day, though he must 
see with balf an eve that it gives ine infinite 
satisfactien.” 

Kill him," eried a little ant, who ran 
uming and fretting about at a furious 


rate. 

“Kill him without mercy, tor he don’t 
mind treading ine into a thousand atoms, a 
bit more than you do killing a fiv,”’ he 
said, addressing himself to the spider. 

‘The less you say about that the better,” 
whispered the spider. 

“Odds fish !"’ exclaiined a beautiful trout, 


that I should very much like two have 
caught popping his head out of the 
brook. 

“Odds fish ! 

“Killthe «monster by all means—hook 
him, I aay, for he .entices by worme, and 


devours wwe lo 
tite.*” 

‘To be sure,”’ said a worn, ‘‘kill him as 
be sléeps, and 1°! eat him afterwards; for 
though Lain acknowledged on all hands to 
be bis brother, he iuipales ine alive 
hook, merely for bis ainusement,"’ 

“T consent,’’ coved the dove, “for he has 
Ueprived ine of iny beloved mate,and nade 
me a disconsolate widow.’ 

Upon which she began © moan #0 


gratify his insatiable appe 
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: 
piteously that the whole amembly deeply | A little duet of exclamations greeted her 


sympathized in ber forlorn condition. 
“He has committed aniliion of mur- 
pers,” cried the epider. 


; 


“He drowns all ny kittens,’" mewed the | 


cat. 

“He tramples upon me withont mercy,” 
whispered the toad, “only because I'm no 
beauty.” 


“He is a treacherous, cunning villain,”’ | 


barked the fox. 


“He has no mnore bowels than a wolf,”’ | 


screamed the hawk. 

“He is the common enemy ofall nature, 
and deserves a hundred and fifty thousand 
death,’ exclaimed they ail with one voice. 

“I'll bury iy talons in bis brain," said 
the eagle. 

‘lil tear out his eyes,’ screained the 
hawk. 

“Til whip him to death witb 
barked the tox. 

“I'll powson bim,’’ said the spider. 


my tail,” 


“I'll drown him, if be'll only come 
into the brook, so I will,’’ quoth the 
trout. 


| 


| 
| 


astonishing revelation. 

“Mainma made the discovery,” Addie 
went on, in suppressed excited tones, “and 
you mustn't whisper it for the world,for be 
would be so vexedif he thought it was 
known, but mama discovered very acci- 
dentally tbat Mr. Morris preferred to over- 
see bis own renovations, and so he came 
here as Nr. Forsyth. Isn’t is chariningly 
roinantic ?" 


“How did she find it out, Addie?’’ Pen 
asked, in awe-struck tones. 

“By his linen,for one thing, eve piece 
ot whieb is marked in full, *F. Mor and 
by other little incidents.” 

Bertie looked gravely at Addie’s pretty 


flushed face. 

“And you've quarrelled with. Rich be- 
cause you have another adimirer who is 
worth more in houses or lands.” 

“I've broke our cageannnas because I'd 
rather be mistress of Mount Morris than a 
fariner’s wite any day.” 

“It's just too bad,” Pen Pennington 


| eried. 


“Til drag him into my hole, and do his | 


business there,I Warrant,’’ said the ant; and 


thereupon there wasa giggle among the | 
whole set. | 
“And I'l]—I'l1l1——" said the worm. 


“What will you do, poor worm?" asked 
the rest in a titter. 

“What will I do? 

“Why, I'll eat him after be's dead,’’ re- 
Mr. Worm, 

And then he st: .'ted about, until he un- 
warily caine so near that be slipped into 
the brook,and was snapped up in amoment 
by the trout. 

The exa'ople was contagious, 

“Oh, ho! 

“Are you fortha sport,’ inewed the cat, 
and clawed the trout before he could get 
his head under water, 

“Since ‘tis the fashion,’’ said the spider, 
“I'll have a crack atthat saine bluebot- 


| tle.’’ 
seeing never to cease, urtil winter lays her | 


And thereupon, he nabbed the poor fly 


| in atwinkling. 





on a’ 


“By your leave,"’ said the toad, and snapt 
up the spider in less then no tite, 

“What a nice morsel for iny poor father- 
less little ones, coved the dove, and peck- 
tng atthe ant, was just flying away with it 
in quite a sentimental stvyle,when the hawk, 
seeing this, screamed out— 

‘“Whata pretty plump dove for a din- 
ner! 

**Providence hath ordained I should eat 
her.” 

He was carrying heroff when the eagle 
darted upon bim, and soaring to his erie on 
the summitof an inaccessible rock, com- 
posedly made a meal of both tne hawk and 
dove. 

Then picking his teeth with his claws, 
he exclai:ned with great complacency— 

“W hat a glorious thing it is to be king of 
the birds!"’ 

“Humph,"’ exclaimed I, ruhbing my 
eyes, for it seemea I had been asleep, 
“hump, aman is notso much worse than 
his neighbors alter all.’’ 

And shaking off the spell that was over 
me, bent iny steps bho:newards, wondering 
why it was, that it seemed as if all living 
things were created for the sole purpose of 
preying on each other. 

The only solution which offered itself to 
my inind was, that the pleasure arising 
fromm eating, 18 much greater than pain of 
being eaten, and that this propensity to de- 
vouring each other, on the whole, conduces 
to the general happiness, 

—- a 


AT THE PICNIC. 





BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 





DDIE HERON tossed her head ina 

\ pretty little way she had, and curled 
! her red lip in a manner intended to 
convey ber utinost indifference it 
tual contempt. 

“No, I do not think I shall go. 

“I don’t care very much for picnics any- 
how.”’ 

Bertie Conyers, a tall stately girl with 
grave, straightforward dark eyes looked 
wonder: nglyv at her. 

*T thought you cared very much for pic- 
nies, Addie. 

“I ain sure you always seeined » enjoy 
yourself. 

**Do go, it’s such a lovely day.” 

“And Rich Lester will be there too, Ad- 
die,”’ and dimple-cheeked little Pen Pen- 
nington looked saucily over the fence at 
Addie’s slowly flushing cheeks. 

«Rich Lester ! 

“Asif lcare a straw where he goes or 
whether he at all or not.”’ 

She flash the words out angrily, yet 
with a certain coquettish suggestiveness in 
her tone that made Bertie laugh. 

“Of course, we forget that a remarkably 
good-looking 
with vou, Addie. 


not ac- 


“Rich Lester is worth a dozen of your 
high-toned aristocrats like Mr.,Morris.”’ 
Addie siniled sneeringly. 
“Of course, if you think so. 
can console him, Pen?” 
“T will if I can,” 


Perbaps you 


was the ready an- 


swer. 





“Come, Bertie. 

“If Addie’s not going, let us be off our- 
sel ves.”’ 

‘“‘Won't you reconsider your decision ?”’ 
Bertie asked pleasantly, as they hoisted 
their sunshades ready to start. 

But Addie bowed in a queenly way she 
had affected of late. 

“Thanks, no, I really don’t care to go, 
besides, Iam engaged ior a drive this after- 
noon with Mr. Forsyth.” 

“it's just shameful in Addie,’’ Pen ex- 
claimed, when they were out of ear- 
shot. 

“Well, she always was ambitious.”’ 

And nothing more was said abvut her 
until an hour or so later Rich Lester stroll- 
ed up to Pen, sitting on the grass weaving 
wreaths. 

“So Addie isn’t here to-dar,’’ he remark- 
ed casually, as he threw himself beside her 
—a tall stalwart young fellow, with bright 
honest blue eyes, and a bonny face that 
had made inany a girl—Pen included—not a 
little jealousof Addie Heron in the days be- 
fore Mr. Forsyth came. 

Pen went on weaving industriously. 

“No. 

“She c :ldn’t come in consequence of a 
aby or engagement. [I suppose you miss 

er dreadfully ?,’ 

‘*Not at all. 

‘A month ago I should have missed her, 
but to-day—I would not turn my handover 
to bring her here—nor any other girl who 
had jilted an honest :nan because he could 
not compete with another with more 
money.”’ 

‘Lhere was a healthy contempt in his voice 
that made Pen feelthat Addie Heron had 
been dethroned most effectually in at least 
this man’s heart. 

She swept hina charming sympathetic 
glance from her pretty grey eyes. 

“I think you area very sensible young 
gentleman not-to go weeping about because 
one girl out of all the world proved herself 
unworthy your trust."’ 

She spoke lightly, but somehow it 
seeined to stir Mr. Lester’s interest very 
much. 

“That sounds delightful. 

“Pen, what would you advise meto do 
about it?”’ 

‘ About ‘it’—what ? 

“Addie ?”’ 

““Y es.”’ 

Another lovely glance and a slight dim- 
pled laugh. 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’in sure,” she went 
on, cresting her bright brown head to one 
side, like a bird, while she critically sur- 
veyed her wreath, ‘unless I revenged my- 
self by engaging myself to the prettiest girl 
I knew.”’ 

“A good idea. 

“I wonder if the prettiest girl I know 
would say no?” 

A delicious little laugn froin Pen, as she 
jum up, Scattering the refuse grasses 
and leaves. 

“There's oniy one way to find out, Mr. 
Lester.’’ 

“How is that?’ 

“Ask her.’’ 

Andthen Rich sprang up, a little pale 
eager look on his face, and caught Pen’s 
bands in his. 

“Will she say no? 

‘Pen, will you take what Addie Heron 
did not think good enough ? 

“If you will,I’ll be thankful she had jilt- 
ed me.”’ 

There was no gainsaying the earnestness 


| of what he said, and Pen flushed and trem- 


oung gentleman is bvarding | 


“The superintendent of the repairs and | 


alterations 
he?’’ 


up at Moint Morris, isn't 


“Superintendent! Bertie, you're just too | 


bad ! 
“Mr. Forsyth is no more the superinten- 
dent than you are——”"’ 


She hesitated, siniling and frowning and 
flushing mysteriously 
W hy, yes he is, : retorted Pen vigor 
ously “for l saw him with my own eyes 
directing the gang of workmen at Mount 


Morris.”’ 
_ Addie nodded her head slowly, several 
Limnes. 

“That is perfectly true. 

“Mr. Forsyth does direct the workmen in 
tha capacity of superintendent, when, really, 
be is the owner and taster of Mount Mor- 
ris hiiunseli—Mr, Morris.”’ 





bled and then laughed. 

“Let go ny bands, Rich—somebody will 
see us."’ 

“They may see and welcome. 

“I shan’t let you go until you promise 
you will have me—until yon tell me you 
ove tne, dear.”’ 

“But I won’t.’’ 

“Then you can’t go." 


A saucy little dimpling of the crimson 
cheeks. 

“Rich, please let me go! 
' “I will say yes bot I don’t mean it a 
it.” 


“I'll take the risk.’’ 

And then he leaned over and said some- 
thing that made her cheeks criinson even 
deeper. 

While at the self-same moment Mr. For- 
syth, three miles off, asked Addie Heron if 
she would inarry him. 


“T eaid yes, of course, mamuma,"’ she said 





later,when she rebearsed the scene for’Mrs. 
Heron's benent. 

“Of course you said yes. 

“Addie, Ithink I have nothing iet w 
wish for, now that I shali see you mistress 
ofsuch a palatial bomwme as Mount Mor. 
ris. 

“You have done splendid with yourself, 
my dear.”’ 

“And he never dreams we have dis. 
covered his charming little romance, mam- 
ma.”’ 

An hoor or so afterwards the picnickers 
caine home, and Addie Heron, from the 
piazza, watcbed them with a faint little 
sneer on her pretty face, that deepened into 
a itive mocking triuinmpb when she saw 
Rich Lester and Pen Pennington going by 
in Farmer Hetwyn's wagonette — and 
thought that she would ride in her own car- 
ri before long. 

“I'll cut every one of them,” she de- 
cided. 

And then, something in Bertie Conyers's 

rave, haughty eves, as she and a tall 

andsome joung fellow dashed by in a 
lovely little phaeton, uiade her wonder at 


it. 

She turned to Mr. Forsyth, who had been 
standing at the other end of the piazza 
idly louking out on the merry little caval- 
cade. . 

‘*Miss Bertie Conyers is with astra 
gentleman—he seeins to be acquainted with 
you, Frauk. 

‘“*Who is he ?”’ } 

Mr. Forsy th looked interestediv up. 

“That ? 

“Oh — bless my soul, it 
ris! 

‘“‘Why—what can have brought him so 
unexpectedly ?’’ 

Mr. Morris! 

Then Mr. Frank Forsyth was noboay in 
disguise after all—then, all her very charm- 
ing romance had not an atom of founda 
tion ! 

Mr. Forsyth was only Mr. Forsyth, and 
Shi 

A sudden rush of rebellious tears clouded 
her eyes as she tried to reaJize it—she was 
not engaged to Morris of Mount Morris, who 
was riding with pretty, haughty Bertie Con- 
yers, and apparently very much smitten for 
ail he wasa si:ranger—butto Mr. Morris's 
servant and overseer. 

And Rich Lester and Pen looked so 
comfortable and cozy together—while she 

Poor Addie could hardly bring herselt to 
believe it. 

Was it true? : 

Was it true she had made such an awful 
mistake, blinded by her pride and ambi- 
tion? 

Andin the midst of her self-tormentin 
thoughts she did not seethe chagrin an 
alarin that wason her lover's face, or the 
uneasiness in his manner as he excused 
hitnself. 

He left the place with a big board bill 
unpaid, not to mention a quantity of stolen 
under-liney he bad borrowed from the 
Mount Morris wardrobe. 

Poor Addie! 

She had nobody but herself to blame, but 
all the same her worst enemy would have 

itied her could they have seen ber all for- 
orn and disconsolate, her face red and 
swelledjwith hours of crying,asshe’watched 
the double wedding procession of carriages, 
the day Rich Lester aad Pen, and hand- 
some young Frank Morris and Miss Con- 
yers were married. 


is Mr. Mor- 
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ALBANIAN MARRIAGES.—A]banian mar- 
riage arrangements are very peculiar. 

When a dansel arrives at marriageable 
age, her parents publish the fact among 
their friends and acquaintances. 

Should no suitor come forward, it rests 
with her brother to find one. 

A brother thus circurnstanced will some- 
tiines come up to a male friend on the street 
and make the complimentary proposal then 
and there. 

“You are just the man I wanted to 
see.”’ 

Thus goesthe abrupt formula on these 
occasions. 

**My sister isfnow fourteen years old; you 
must marry her.”’ 

As etiqnette forbids a plump refusal, the 
gentleman thus honered gives a half ac- 
quiescence, and then burries off to instruct 
soine old lady to act as go-betwee n. 

Should he be entiofied with the report 
made, after due inquiry, by thisadviser,the 
wedding is arranged; but not till the very 
last moment isthe expectant bridegroom 
allowed to see hie future spouse, and then 
it would be contrary to the prescriptions of 
society to draw buck, however unpreposess- 
ing she wight prove to be. 

fter the performance of the ceremony 4 
pe | curious pieceof etiquette comes into 
play. 

Ainong the Asiatics and uncivilized peo- 
ple generally, it isthe rule of the bride- 
elect to feign coynegs; but among the Ar- 
nauts the brideg has to make this pre- 
tence. 

After the marriage feast is over, and the 
new! made wife has withdrawn, ber bus 
band lingers behind and is subjected to* 
variety of rough by her relations. 

Here, however, the subjection of the 
husband ends, and his reign commences. 
The wife is now subject to his caprices. ane 
8 ex ed to be subservient to bis coil 
mands and wisheg. 

Sanna atta tee 
Can't Get it. : 

Diabetes, Bright's Disease, Kidney, Ur 
nary or Liver Complaints cannot be con 
tracted by you or r family if Hop Bit 
ters are used, and t¢'you already have #0) 


of thewe diseases Hop Bitters is the only 

medicine that will pomtively cure yuu: 

Don’t forget this, and don't get some puffed 
will only harm you. 


up suff 
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TWO QUEENS. 





BY J. H. 





One is tall, aud dark, and cold, 

With a certain haughty stately grace, 
Regally proud as a queen of old, 

With her beautiful paesioniess face. 


Like sun-kissed frost her diamond rings 
Flash on her white bands In the dusk, 

And round her costly drapery clings 
The faint sweet scent of musk. 


And in her shallow silent heart, 
No love leaps like a wildwowd spring, 
And when in rong Ler red lips part, 
Sweet soulless words they sing. 


Around her mouth a slow smile creeps, 
That never floats to ter free— 

A marble statue, fiir and cold, 
A queen of diamonds she. 


The other is slender, small and fair, 
Holding all of a woman's grace ; 

Shining brown is ber bonnie hair, 
And rosily bright her face. 


Her only gems are her sparkling eyes ; 
And her busy hands, the livelong day, 

Flit where the household labor lies— 
Beautiful hands are they. 


In the purple twilight, calm and still, 
In the languld restful evening hours, 
Her voice is as sweet as a woodland rill, 

Full of the scent of flowers. 


And she sings old gongs of the bygone years, 
sweetly familiar to you and me, 

Bringing laughter and bringing tears— 
Oh, a queen of hearts Is she. 


A queen of diamonds your house will grace, 
But so will a state, my friend, you see ; 

So a loyai love, a ‘,mnie face, 
Anda queen of héarts for me. 

a tl eee 


“THEY SAY.”’ 


— -_— 





F I perish, my last thought but one shall 
be given to thee, iny last to God,’ said 
ienry I1V., when expecting a battle. 

Fontenelle being told by a physician thrt 
coffee was a slow poison, replied: ‘‘Doctor, 
I have been of your opinion for the eighty 
years that I have taken it.” 

“A dying man can do nothing easy,’ 
murmured Fraaklin to his daughter, who 
advised him to change his position 
in bed, that he might breathe with more 
ease. 

“ thou think, man, Ican make thy 
@ona painter? Nolonly God Almighty 
makes painters!” said Sir Godirey Kneller, 
declining to take his tailor’s son as his pu- 

il. 

“It is ill arguing withthe master of thirty 
legions,’ exclaimed Favorinus, yielding 
to Hadrian in a rhetorical argument, when 
he probably reminded him of his original 
opinion. 

“My son is slain! But Christ still lives ; 
let us on, ny inew!’’ cried Frederick Bar- 
baroasa, when the death of his son, who ac- 
companied hiin on the crusade, was report- 
ed to hin. 

When asked bya lady if he did not fear 
the indiscretion of his secretaries, Pope Cle- 
ment XIV. replied, pointing to the finger 
of bis right hand: ‘No, madam, and yet I 
have three.’’ 

“Beauty is always queen,” said Joseph 
II. of Germany, offering his arm at Ver- 
saiiles to Madame Dubarry, the mistress of 
thelate King Louis XV., when she de- 
murred at the honor. 


the citizens induced him to withdraw by 
the payment of five thousand pounds of 
gold and thirty thousand pounds of silver. 
=e they complained of these terins, he 

“The closer hay is pressed, the easier it is 
cut.” 

When the Prince of Conde and his 
brother were sent to the same prison by 
Mazarin, in 1650, they were asked what 
books they would like to have brought to 
thein. 

The Prince de Conde requested the “Iini- 


tation of Jesus Christ," by Thomas a 
Kempis. 


Conde said he should prefer the itnitation 
of the Duc de Beaufort, who had recently 
escaped froin the Bustile. 
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brains of old. 


The mean man is sure to gloss his faults. 

Never laugh at the mistortunes of others. 

Do noble things—not dream them all day 
long. 

One man’s fault should be another man’s 
lesson. 

To enjoy to-day, stop worrying about to- 
morrow, 

Love depends on the loving, and not on 
the loved. 

Pride often miscalculates, and more often 
snisconceives. 

Never give a promise that you do not in- 
tend to fulfill. 

He is not poor that little hath, but he that 
much desires. 

Be ashamed of misspent time and misdi- 
rected talents. 

Do you feel angry, beware lest you be 
come revengeful. 

Occasions do not make a man frail, but 
they show what he is. 

Suffering is the surest means of making 
us truthtul to ourselves. 

Perfection is attained by slow degrees; 





she requires the hand of time. 
Souls are not saved in bundles. The Spirit 
asks of every_man, how is it with thee? 


Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way—and the fools know It, 


at our feet lies the very grave that awaits us. 

Intemperance in aims is the source 
many of the life-failures which we constanily wit- 
ness. 

We ought not to judge of ‘man’s merits 
by his qualifications, but by the use he makes of 
them. 

Whatever you win in life you must con- 
quer by your own efforts, and then it ils yours —a part 
of yourself, 

Theoretical reformers begin their great 
work with others, but the practical reformer begins 
with hiinself. 

The years write their records on human 
hearts as they do on trees, in inner circles of growth 
which no eye can see, 

The chief use of education is to multiply 
motives for action—for, to have many faculties i» to 
bave many iinpulses. 

Some spend a )ifetime in picking flaws 
everywhere, but would give a world for a remnant 
ot it when it is all frittered away. 


The one doctrine in which all religions 





Marshal Lannes said to a colonel who 
punished a young officer for cowardice in 
his first engagement: ‘Know, colonel ,that 
noone but apoltroon will boast that he 
never was afraid.”’ 

“TI learned to smoke in the king’s ser- 
vice; be will not take offense at it,”’ was 
Jean Bart’s reply to the courtiers, who 
expressed their surprise at seeing him 
ligbt his pipe in the waiting-room at Ver- 
sailles. 

“If you can engage people’s pride, love, 
pity, ambition (or whatever is their pre- 
wailing passion), on your side, you need 
mot fear what their reason can do against 
you,’ wrove Lord Chesterfield to his 
#on. 

“Stearic, Sieanie, those who live in glass 
houses,should be, careful how they fling 
stones,” remarked James 1. of England to 
his favorite, the Duke of Buckingham, who 


complained ofa mob breaking his glass- | 


‘windows, whieh were then a luxury. 
“Scrape on, g@ptiemen ; but you will not 


“erape acquaintarice with me,’ said the Em- | 


perer Hadrian to soine soldiers in a bath, 
who were scraping theinselves with # pots- 
herd, in imitation ofa man to whom the 


@uiperor had, the day before, given 8OtIne 
money to buy a brush. 

‘You are now going to burn a goose 
in acentury you will havea swan, whom 


you ean neither roast nor boil,’’ exclaimed 
John Huss, at the stake—-“Huss’ signifying 


~“*‘goose”’ in Bohemian, he referred to Mar- 


tin Luther, who followed biin a century !a- | 


4er, and had » swan for his arins. 
Auaric, King of the Visigoths, invaded 
dtaly in 408, and advanced to Rome; and 


agree is, that new light is added to the mind in pro- 

| portion as it uses that which it has, 

| Teach your children to say, ‘‘How do 
you do?’"or ‘*Good morning,’’ to everybody they 
meet with whom they ate acquainted, 

| No 

| 


are 


Nothing is easier than fault-finding. 

talent, no self-denial, no genius, no character, 
| required to set up in the grumbling business. 
We should judge men by their actions 
| rather than by their theories. A man's actions are 
| the best interpreter of ois thoughts and feelings. 
| As to people saying a few idle words 
| about us, we must not mind thatany more than the 
| old churchesteeple minds the rooks cawing about 
it. 

Every Christian should bea man of cour- 
age and constancy, true to his convictions, and ever 
ready to stand up forthe right in the face of every 
fue. 

The importance of admitting the light of 
the sun freely to all parts of our dwellings cannot be 
too highly estimated; indeed, perfect health \s nearly 
as much dependent on pure sunlight as itis on pure 
air. 

It is very rare to find ground which pro- 
duces nothing; if it Is not covered with Bowers, fruit- 
trees and grain, it produces briers and pines. It ts 
the same with man—if he is not virtaous, he becomes 
vicious. 

It is the great art of philosophy of life 
to make the best of the present, good 
sivnationaad patience 


whether it be 


or bad —to bear the one with re 
andt r wit ankfulpess aod moder 


ali 
y rk m 


ble is ate 
ed Ti } . 
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»wiedg WW e heights 
jeptbs which 


of that k to which w 
have not attaisce, and we have not 
fathomed 
Keep your religion sweet. A sour kind 
| of plety, that is always finding facit with others, 
grumbling and growling because things are not dil- 
fereut from what they are, ls neither well pleasing w 


| God nor profitable Ww man. 


of | 


We walk upon the verge of two worlds; | 


Femininities. 
Wrinkles disfigure a woman less than ill- 


nature. 


One act of charity is worth a century of 
eloquence, 


English women are growing to look with 


favor on the tricycle. 


Do not tack your bedroom carpets down, 
but take up and shake often. 


Answer nota word when unjustly ac- 
cused, and you are the conqueror. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe wears clothes 
of the fashion of twenty-five years ago. 


It is with men as with beauties—if they 
passe the flower they lie neglected forever. 


The average life of French women is said 
to be thirteen years longer than that of French 
men. 


A flirt is like a dipper attached to a hy- 
drant; every one is at liberty to drink from it, bat 
no one desires to carry it away. 


Annie Louise Cary is not a woman suf. 
fragist. She writes: ‘‘I do not ask for a ballot, 
though very life were at stake.’’ 


All human beings must suffer pain and 
sorrow, but on woman do the evils incident to human 
existence fall with peculiar force. 


A Hartford girl,12 years old, being asked 
how far she was advanced at school, replied, that she 
was ‘‘in geography on the second floor,*’ 


The first colored woman to receive her 
diploma as a law student has just been graduated from 
the law school of the Howard Untrersity, in Wash- 
ington. 


Six months after marriage: ‘‘Weel, weel, 
Sandie, how d'‘ye like the little leddy?'’ ‘‘Ah, weel, 
Derry, I'll nae deny thatshe has fine conversational 
powers."* F 


Said the girl who had quarreled with her 
lover: ‘‘Oh, it’sall right! Harry said he would try 
to forget me, but he always fails in everything he un- 
dertakes.’’ 


Snooks says, when you pop the question, 
do it with a kind of « laugh, as if you were joking. 
If she accepts you, very well; if she does not, say you 
were only in fun. 


Jenn‘e June says: ‘‘If the women would 
only dress more simply, the nmren might be tempted 
toget themselves up more picluresquely in knee 
breeches, slashed doublets, and such.*’ 


A Brooklyn Heights girl, disguised as a 
maid-servant, washed the sidewalk of her father's 
residence with the hose forthe sake of getting a 
chance to turn the water on a dude who insisted upon 
making love to her. . 


A Western editor notes that Tallac, a 
suinmer resort, ‘‘is getting very toney, a lady who 
does not change her attire three times a day, is net 
regarded ascorrect.*’ The Western editor's scornful 
comment is: ‘*‘Must be mighty dirty!"* 


A gentleman whose wife was taken sud- 
denly ill, hastened toa physician, who immediately 
responded, ‘‘Whatis the matter with her?'’ ‘Tf 
fear she has lock-jJaw.*' ‘‘Lock-Jaw! Well, say, 
doctor, let her run along that way a few hours.’ 


Ah You is the prettiest Chinese girl ever 
brought to America, She was one of the wonders at 
San Francisco's Chinese quarter, and as such was 
pointed out to all tourists. One of these, an Eng- 
lishman, has fallen in love with and married her. 


Miss Jennie Marks, of Baltimore, won a 
sewing machine by making a guess atthe number of 
pilisin a bottle in a window. There were %, 100 pills 
in the bottle, and she guessed 4,190. There were 
over 5,000 guesses, and the worst one was a guess of 
9, 000, 000. 

Mr. Howell’s, in the August Century, 
makes an editor who assists the heroine of ‘*‘A Wo- 
man’s Reason to earn something with her pen, say, 
apropos of working over her manuscript: ‘‘A wo- 
man can sometimes do something without damaging 
others; but when a lady undertakes.to heip herself, 
some man has to suffer for it.*’ 


Last winter a love-smitten young lady 
leaped into the torbid Missouri River with the inten- 
tion of ending the farce right then and there, but 
the water was 60 cold that she got out as quickly as 
she could, preferring life tosucha cold death. 
warned her friends that she would finish the Job as 
B00N as the water got comfortably warin, and she 
did, 

Miss Dora Kinney, of Wild Cat, Indiana, 
is the boss shepherdess of the Wabash. A few years 
ago her uncle gave her an orphaned lamb to raise by 
hand, which she did successfully, and, beooming so 
much interested in sheep husbandry, she procured a 
mate for the lamb, and she now sports a fold of twen- 
ty-eight old sheep and thirty-three lambe—sixty-one 
in all, all from the first starting pair. 


There is at least one person who has 





She | 


News Notes. - 


A jet of steam will instangly clean « file. 


“Pardon me!''ss a favorite phrase of Gen. 
Butler's. 

The Navajo Indians,in New Mexico, now 
grow sheep. 

The Northern Pacific Railway has killed 
1,00 Chinamea. 

The hire of an Indian harvest hand 
Nevacia ts §1 a day. 

A Baltimore newsboy had twelve cents a 
year ago: now he has ¢3%, 

An Iowa tramp left the small-pox with a 
family who gave him his dinner. 

Polka dot shirts have caused three cases 
of blood-polsoning ot Cleveland. ; 

Tobacco-tea will kill worms 
pots, and is also good fur the plant. 

Scatter fresh-cut grass instead of tea. 
leaveson the carpet before sweeping. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes shaves himself, and 
has used one pair of razors Afty years. 

When threading a needle hold it over 
something white; it will help the sight. 

Put short quills at the corners of pillows 
and feather-beds; it gives good circulation, 

Kerosene, judiciously used, is said to 
keep poultry houses clear of all hinds of vermin, 

Scrub floors with an old broom and strong 
tye, a little at a time, then mép with warm water. 

A woman wearing $500 worth of jewelry 
was sent to jail for drunkenness in Brooklyn ine other 
day, 

A law in torce at Hot Springs, Ark., 
com pels hotel and boarding-house drummers co wear 
badges. 

A negro killed 1,049 rats in a single day 
at Clarkesville, Tenn., recently, and won . prize 
thereby. 

A soda-water fountain in @ Brooklyn 
candy store exploded a few days ago and sroks 
proprietor'’s arm. 

In an Egyptian town the people are tur 
nished with drinking water that has already een used 
in washing corpses. 

A farmer at Dutch Neck, N.J, has 
found a barrel of eggs inahen’s nest. He could a0: 
sell thein, however, 

Baroness Burdett Coutts wore a single 
liamond worth $125,000 around her neck at a -ecen 
reception in London, 

Cynthia Boardman, of Cleveland, bas iad 
eight other egal names, her succession >of husbaads 
reaching that number. 

Photographs have recently been made of 
the vocal organs inaction, by means of cn electric 
-ight and laryngowope. 

A New York farmer swore a terrible oath 
the other day. Atthe tame time ightning - ruce 
him senseless and burned hie barn. 

Blue, Green, and Gray are the names of 
men who transact business within a block of ach 
other on a New York thoroughfare, 

The goat is in danger of ,osing his main 
article of diet. A new industry s .he collection f 
tin-cans for meltingjinto window-weights, 

The Russian town of Yekatermoslaveky 
vitch, recently destroyed by a conflagration, s © be 
rebuilt on the old name, whieh was freproof 

A man named Wilcox, in jail at Des 
Moines on a charge of murder, had 4 tay of neanity 
from joy on learning that the real murderer had been 
caught. 

Consumption, Dr. Felix Oswald says, is 
more easily cured than any other chronic disease, He 
claims that all but the last stages of the disease can 
be subdued by out-door exercise. 

Woodman, who represents himself as of 
Little Falls, Mass., is causing some wonder «n Lon- 


don, His feat isto take adrauoght of water, and by 
blowing on a napkin set it on Gre. 





in flower. 


When severely bitten on the end of his 
finger by a rattlesnake, a boy at Wilmington, N. C., 
seized a hatchet and chopped off the injured member, 
maiming his hand, but saving his iife, 


The largest steamship in the world will 
herealter be used asa collier, carrying Scotch coul 
from the Forth tothe Thames. The Great Eastern 
can carry DB, 00 tons of coal at each voyage. 

The Chinese use flrecrackers.to frighten 
away evilepirits. The Indian medicine men also 


| think to exorcise the evil spirit from a sick person by 


solved the vexed question of female dress to his own | 
satisfaction, and that is Mr. Kichard A. Proctor, | 


Staylessness, it appears, is not in iteelf sufficient, nor 
is the divided skirt sufficient; but a combination of 
the two—that Is to say, of astayless waist, with ‘‘di- 
vided underskirts concealed, or very nearly con- 
cealed, by alight overshirt,"’ is within measurable 
distance of perfection. 

Augusta Sohlke, once a famous danseuse, 
was relieved from want the other day in New York 
by the donations of some charitable persons. To a 
reporter who visited hershe went over her history, 


and added: ‘‘Ah, it Is bitter to recall those pleasant 
times, now that lam so poor and miserable I can 
live on very little, Iam a good housekeeper, and I al- 
ways make my own and my child’s clothing. as Ul 
could pay the laudlord his rent and spend sixty cents 
0 food every day I would be quite happy 

It sno uncommon ti i lor “ 

bat erta 7 
going t lie soon: but wa f fa ws 
pannounce publicly that she had ought ne 

strength of the doctor's statement that her j " 
might not get over an attack of pleurisy with which 
he had been suffering for some time, She lovited sev- 
rail of her neighbors in to see_bow it Gt, and asked 
particularly if they thought it became her. And all 
this in the presemce of the sick man. He began tw 


meud at once. 


making a great din, and the same noisy remedy for 
disease is found in Africa. 


A Louisville fortune-teller has retired 
from business. The seer told a customer that two 
women, givirg their names, stole her missing money. 
The accused pounced down upon the astroiogist and 
made him see more stars than are visible tothe naked 
eye. 

A genuine retorm struck Salt Lake City 
recently in the shape of acircusat which the sale of 
lemonade and peanute were not permitted. Ice- 
water was served gratis during the performances, 
and the local papers were eloquent In praise of the 
change. 

Almada, 
Rev. F. I 


cal basebail 


Mich., has a reverend gentle 
Ferguson, who ts pitcher for the lo- 
b, but he had to get a substitute 


yw a $25 prize was t 


mat 
re- 
» be played for, as some 
y gat kicked against 


bis pitching 


. ee 


MPs c,CBKROLERA MoRBvsS, Sour 


. Diarrh«ra Dysentery are 
y Dr, Jayne 
moves all swreness of the Bowels, quiets the Stomach 
and restores its natural action. Asa family rewedty 
for Disorders of the Bowels, so often prevaient among 
children and adults in the Summer months, 
pecially recommended, being prompt in its opera- 
| tion, perfectly safe, and easily administered 


ana 


s Carminative Baisauw it 


it is e«. 
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For His Sake. . 


BY WILSON BEN NOR. 








*S out at work in the fields, or he 

would show you the way,"’ said Mrs. 

e) Holden, gazing at ber ‘“‘sumwer board- 
er” with an ar xious air. 

“There's Millv; why sbouldn't she 
make herself useful ? Mere, Milly, Milly,” 
She shouted, “come and show the gentle- 
man the way t) the woods.’ 

And Milly cawne forward accordingly. 

A little modest wild-flower, shy and 
sweet, that was what she remninded bin of, 
as she walked silently along beside him, 
ber little feet tripping lightly through the 


gram, her wot cheeks flushing and paling | 


alternately under his half-admiring, bal!- 
indifferent gaze. 

He was an artist, and the child's uncon- 
scious grace and beauty pleased hii; he 
was unhappy, irritable, sure at heart, and 
her shyness and timid silence sootied hii. 

He bean talk to her—inuch as one 


would try to win achild’s liking,and iittle | 


lonely Milly's liking was easily won. 
They were quite friendiv by the time the 
woods were reached, and she showed bia 


charining resting and reading-place under | 


n leaves and trees. 

“T found this place myself, when first I 
caine,"’ she said shyly. 

“That was a year ago, when iny dear 
father died. I was so unhappy that I want- 
ed to be alone, and this was the place to 
which I caine to cry and pray. 

“T never thought of anyone else here. 
But yuu," she raised her sweet, candid, in- 
nocent eyes to |.is, ‘you are unhappy tao I 
fear, 80 T bring you here.” 

Undoubtedly she soothed and 
him. 

Only a month ago he had 
women ; sworn toavoid the sex, hecause 
one had wounded bim ; but this fair simple 
child, not seventeen—no woinan yet,surely 
—he could not deny bimself the pleasure of 
her innggent syinpathy ; so he absolved 
biniselt Frou lis inisanthropic vows, in her 
regard at least. 

he told his all her sorrowful simple 
story—ol early orphanage, which had placed 
her under ber uncle Holden's care—of her 
loneliness, ber dead father's love, her grief 
at losing biin, ber lack of svinpdthy with 
these rough country people, her longing 
for companionship and love; and present 
ly she questioned hiin of his own trouble— 
which her gentie eyes were so quick to dis- 
cern—and he, usually so reticent and proud, 
revealing to this innocent girl his wound of 
dinappointed love and injured pride, felt as 
if sone portion of its sting were taken froin 


that it might enter bers, 

Yet so it was, 

In teaching her how fondly, vainly he 
bad loved another, he taught ber first to 
pity bin then to love, 

He had not wished*it—had not thought 
of it, but so it was, 

“Evil is wrought by want of thought, as 
well as by want of beart."’ 

Tne sweetest—and too olen the saddest— 
lesson of a woman's life, came to Milly 
Dene that summer in the quiet woods—un- 
der green leaves, 

Life grew bright to her, her heart was fed 
and at rest, the earth seemed heaven. 

Always quiet, but no longer sad, her 
sweet voice would rise like a young bird's 
song as she went about her household 
tasks, 

Mra. Holden never questioned why ? 

She was a practical woinan. 

She argued that the yirl was young, and 
had outlived ber sorrow, 

“She laughs at Ralph Green, when he 
courts ber now, where before she used to 
ery or go away," she said to her husband, 
and that was all they understood, 

Every day or evening when her work was 
done, the girl would disupoear—but that 
was nothing. 

They bad always known herto be fond 
of solitude. 

She was away in the woods inost likely, 
with her books, studying under the shade 
of the trees she loved—they never asked 
what lesson she was learning under green 
leaven, 

Neither did Horace Lester. 

The yirl interested him, pleased him, 
soothed him—loved him, but he never 
guessed the last until he saw ber suddenly 
grow deathly pale, and tears spring to her 
eyes when he spoke of parting. 

“Part,”’ she said, while sudden terror 
made her bosom heave, and her large blue 
eves grow wet and dark. 

“Part! You will go away! 
you no wore, 

“Oh, how can I live.”’ 

And then the passion of her sorrow 
choked her voice, she stood like one aghast 
before an inconceivable aulaimity. 

“How could she live?’’ that was the 
question in her suul. How could she live 
without him?" 


I shall see 


She was beautiful, innocent, good, and 
she loved hin: with the first pure all-ab- 


sorbing passion of a virgin soul. 

The revelation, while it startled him, flat- 
tered and charined hit too, 

He hitselt bad not been able to think of 
losing ber without a pang. 

After all 


“nan was not made to live 
alone,’’ and be inust warry soine day—why 
pot this lovely, lov ne ir ? ; 

“And do you really love me, Milly ?’’ he 


asked her, as she subbed wildly within bis 
aris. : 
Alas, how little need there was to ques- 
tion it! 
promise of a sure return. 
**Before the leaves are green again I will 
come and claiinm you,'’ be ptomised. 


pleased 


cursed all. 


peaceful home—sleeps, for his sake, in her 


She told nv one. 

Her love was too sacred athing for speech. 

Butall through the autuinn, when the 
leaves were brown—and ail through the 
winter, when the boughs were bare—Hope 
sang ever in her heart those words— 

* Before the leaves are green again I will! 
co;ne—before the leaves are green.”’ 

He had not written to her. 

He was not sufficiently in love with her 

t» desire the correspondence (like most 
| men, he hated letter writing, and she,how- 
| ever inuch she lon to hear trom him, 
| was wo timid, too inexperienced, wo thank- 
| ful in the assurance of bis affection and the 
| hope of his return, to exact from him more 

than he volunteered to give ; so there were 
no letters, 

Notevena line, when the winter was 

past, to tell her of his coming. 

Marci had cone, with its keen winds 
| scattering the seeds ; she had been manv 
| times in the woods, and had found out the 

first shy violets, and seen the tiny buds 
| peeping out on the boughs; ber heart 
| thrilled at the sight of thein. 

“Ou, when tbe trees are green!’’ she 
thouyot. 

**How bappy I have been, and shall be 
| again, under the greev leaves.”’ 

May found thein green enough, but still 
he caine not—June and July passed with- 
out bin. 

Then she began to droop. 

He was not false; he bad not deceived 
| ber--she never thought of falshood or 
| treacbery in ber hero. 

But the leaves were green, and were fad- 

ing again : it inust be that he kad died. 
| Died, as ber mother had,in giving her 

birth ; as her father had more recently. 

Was she fated to lose all those whoin she 
loved ? 

She began to long for death. 

Oh, that be would come and claim 
also, and reunite her to her loved ones! 

Sometimes Death comes when he iscalied, 
altoough not often ; but be cameto Milly. 

The doctor said it was a cold that she had 
caught from sitting in the dainp woods long 
after suinimer was past; and that it had set- 
tlea on ber lungs, and as she was nut very 





her 


| strony, would go hard with her. 


She fuded dav by day. 


Not a murinur however, and she told her | 


sorrow to none, 

He had died ; she thanked Heaven that 
she was going to find him. 

One day a journal, chiefly devoted to art 
inatters, found its way by some odd coinci- 
dence, to the farimhouse and ber hands—it 
undeceived and killed her. 

He was not dead, she read. 

He was successful, prosperous, happy, 


| and on the eve of marriage. 
his heart, and never paused Ww think or fear | 


She recognized the naine of his old love, 


| who had so wounded him ; ah, that wound 
| had pussed froin his heart to hers indeed, 
' and proved adeath wound. 


She wrote to himn— 

**Let ine see you just once more before I 
die!" 

And Heaven was merciful, for the letter 
reached him, and he caine, 

Caine, full of penitence and griet. 

Tuo late now for any penitence to save 
her. 

And— 

*Penitent for what she asked him. 

“Tt was not your fault that your first love 
was the true one—you would have loved 
ine, bad she not come back. Since you 
love ner, it is best so for your happiness, 
beloved, and I shall be happy tooin heaven. 

“Only'’—she clung to him in one last | 
wild uncontrollable regret—“only do not | 
marry her till I am gone. 
sleep upon your bosom, dear, till I sleep 
under the green leaves,”’ 

She slept there very soon. 

Horace Lester wrote all the sad story to 
his betrothed, and she of her own will post- 
oned the mnarriage, and even offered to set 
him tree ‘for Milly's sake ;’’ but Milly 
siniled and sighed at that. 

“Tell her tnat I ghall soon beout of the 
way,” she said, ‘and that I sent her, for 
your sake, my love and iny thanks. 

“It is to her that Heaven has given charge 
of your bappiness, not to ine.”’ 

But no one could maké Horace Laster 
happy, with that memory of the evil which 
his thoughtlessness had wrought ever ein- 
bittering his life. 


envied by many—still in his secret heart 
regret will linger and remorse will sting at 
the thought of the innocent loving heart that 
loved hii but too well; at the remen- 
brance of the girl who—instead of being to- 
day a happy cherished wife and mother ina 


cold and narrow bed under green leaves. 
—_—“<>-°- > — 
THE sick inan's face becaine suddenly il- 
lumined with heavenly radiance ; an un- 





wonted light beained from his eyes, and be 

moved his lips as ifhe would speak. His 

| tearful wife bent down her ear to bear the 
just words that should = those lips which 

| were so soon to be astilied forever. In a 
faint whisper, but yet full ot joy and peace 
and hope, the dying man murmured, “I die 
happy ; I shall escape bouse-cleaning tunis 
Spring !'’ Then all was still. 
fled. 


_—-> <> 





WHEN you visit or leave New York City | 


savVOC 


tiire 


Bagwage Expressage and Carriage 
and stop at theGRaNpD Union HOTEL, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 

Six hundred elegant rooms fitted up at a 
cost of one million dollars. Rooms relaeed 
*o $1.00 and upwards per day. 
Plan. Elevator. 


European 
Restaurant supplied with 


| the best.-Horse cars, stages, and elevated | 
So when he went away it was with the | 


railroad to all depots. Farnilies can live 
| better for less money at the Grand Union 
| Hotel than atany other first-class hotel in 
| the city. 


Let her not! 


Happily married—successful, prosperous, | 





His spirit had | 


Facetie. 


“I'll be shot if I stay!’ as the partridge 
said to the double-barreled gun. 

When is a candle likely to be angry? 
When it's put out. 

‘You are seting us a bad example,’’ as 
the algebra class said when the teacher wrote a bard 
equation on the board. 

An Arkansas editor says that the stingiest 
man in his town talks through his pose to save the 
wear aud tear on his false teeth. 

A bealth journal says that you ought to 


take three-quarters of an hour for dinner. It is well 
also to add a few vegetabics and a piece of meat. 


HEART DisEASe in ail its forms cured by Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator. Price $1. by druggists. 


Surprised eyebrows are among the new 





fashions. They are very becoming toa maiden when 
she suddenly hears that the ice cream has given 
out, 


WHEN the doctors can’t cure your Heart Disease, 
try Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator, Sold by druggists. 


Professor: ‘If you attempt to squeeze 
any solid body, it will always resist pressure.*’ Class 
swiles, and cites examples of exceptions which prove 
the rule. 

ENTERPRISING local Agents wanted in this town 
for an article thatis sure to sell, live druggists and 
grocers preterred. Address Humiston Food Preserv- 
ative Co., 72 Kilby Street, Boston. 


A Dog and his Tail fell into a dispute as 
to which should wag the other. An itinerant Wasp, 
passing that way, casually remarked: ‘‘Speaking of 
Tails reminds me that I possess one which may pos- 
sibly be influential enough to wag you both.’’ This 
fable teaches that ten cents’ worth of dynamite is a 
bigger map than a churchesteeple. 

EE A 
Generals Beauregard and Farly. 

A card signed by the above is going the rounds of 
the press. One statement in it strikes the reader as 
very peculiar, namely: ‘*That in managing a single 
number drawing, if the Cominissioners of such a lote 
tery allows a ticket-holder the privilege of calling out 
the namber on his ticketand have the or batlot 
with a corresponding number on itshown him in the 
presence of tue audience and then placed in the 
wheel, such loteery company resorting to such prac- 
tice proves itself to be a fraud.*’ This statement 1s 
untrue and unworthy of such gentlemen, WHil these 
Generals please say how single number lottery com- 
pastes swindle: is it not by siinply having all tags or 

vallots) with numbers on them corresponding to 
the quinbers of the tickets they have sold, not placed 
in the wheel at all; thas if aman buys a ticket with 
number 56 on it, the tag or ballot with 56 on 
it is kept out of the wheel, so, of course, the ticket- 
holder is bound to draw a blank, because his number 
is not represented in the wheel at all, but suppose the 
holder ol the ticket asks to see the tag with 56 on it, 
placed in the wheel, and he sees it done, he knows 
then his ticket HASachance to drawa prize, This 
certainly is the only tair test of an honest ee 
Should the ticket-holder not be there in person, he 
coyld write to sume one, asking them to call out his 
number and see itgoin the wheel. These Generals 
were brave soldiers, and no doubt are honest in THEIR 
lottery work, but they certainty are not posted as to 
what constitues an honest lottery drawiug, and their 
statement shows their ignorance, 

Sy BEE 
Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wawm dold's Specific permapently removes 
Superfiluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
cirenlar. Mgdame WAMBCLD, 198 West Spring- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. 


—_—-_ 
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aa” When our readets answer any Adver- 
ttsement found iv these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming ‘he ‘suturds: Evening 


THE MILD POWER $s 


sCURES# 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


In use twenty years. icine known Dr. Ruinpbreye’ 


t 

jo te hy elgg Gabe ie 

e reys e 

Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St... New Yor 
AYER’S 

18 WARRANTED to cure all cases of malarial 
disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
fous Fever, and Liver Complaint. In case of 
failure, after due trial, dealers are authorized, by 


our circular of July Ist, 1882, to refund the 
money. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 











“4 UTOMATIC ORGANS.ONLY $5.00. Circu- 
lars free, Harbach Organina Co., Philada,, Pa, 








_ AGENTS WANTED __ 

GENTS MAKE 
Sulyedeareenea ee evens 
Battles for the Union 
oeiita LT 















Can secure perma 

Lady Agents teittopia nes 
and good salary selling Queen City 
time Gugpertere, ete. 

tPree A $ * 


Skirt and 
Cita Saospeader Coe..Ciactnaat:. 


Samp!eo 
Per cent. profit to Agents. Electric Cleanser 
vill ex.ract grease spots from silks, carpets, 
lothing, ete. Samples, 3c. Circulars free. 
H. Gamble, 912 (1K) Arch 8t., Philada,, Pa, 


4 








Make money selling our family Medi. 
eines. Nocapital required. Standard 


Ag 
SENAS zine Co,, 197 ® earl 8t., New York. 


qante Wanted tor the hest and frat 
A “ictorial Books and Rites, Prices pe red pipe J 


cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 





HEALTH-—-BEAUTY. 


Strong, Pure and Rich Blood, 
increase of Fiesh and 
Weight, Clear Skin and 
Beautiful Complexion 
Secured to all 
through 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
* Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Lis er Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway’s Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi. 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
pee and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
vody. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure. 


THE SKIN, 


After a few davs use of the Sarsxparililan, becomes 
clear and beautiful. Plmuples, blotches, black spots, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sures and ulcers soon 
cured, Persons suffering from scrofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eyes, mouth, cars, legs, throat and 
«lands, thathave accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases or mercury, or (rom the use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
Sarsaparillian is continued a sufficient time to make 
its impression on the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicine than anv other preparation, Taken in Tea- 
spoouful Doses, while others wee five or six times 
asmuch. Scld by druggists. rice $1 per bottle, 


R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 











A teaspoonfnl in half a tumbler of water wiil Ina 
few minutes cure cram spasms, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrha@a, dyseutery, colic, fatuleucy and al) 
Interval Pains. 

—ALSO— 


Inflammations, 
Rheumatism, 2 
Neuralgia, 

Headache. 
Toothache, 


Asthma, 
Difficult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORSTYPAINS 

in from one to 20 minntes, 
NOT ONE HuUs 
After reading this advertisementgneed any one) 
SUFFER WITHaPAIN, 
Radway’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 


AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays i..fammation, and cures Congestions, whetha 
of the lungs, stuinach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
gans, by one application. 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY’S READY RELIEF with them. A few drop: 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from change 
of water. It is better than French Brandy or Bitter: 
asa stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS. 


Chilis and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor 30 cents. There is not 

a remedial agent in the world that will cure Fever and 

Axue, and all other Malarious, Billous, Scarlet, Ty- 

hoid, Yellow and other fevers jattee by Radway’: 

ills) so quick as Radway’s Ready Relief. Fifty cts. 
per bottle. 


RADWAY'S RECULATING PILLS 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 
Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, erat, fonslate, urify cleanse, and strengthen. 
RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, l.iver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Di Headache, Constipation, Costivencss, 
Indigestion, Wapeps Biliousness, Fever, Inflain- 
mation of the Bowels, Plies, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 
A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
system of »]i the above-named disorders. 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway's, and see that te 

















mame ‘‘Radway’’ ison what you y. 
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“Presenting the Bride” Heard From 


Manteno, Ill., July 22, ’83. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far abead of the premiums asually offered by 
newspapers, aud certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. x. OR 


Echo, Tenn., July 23, ‘83. 
Kditor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, *’ has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Iam mavh pleased with it, indeed. I 
have showa it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all anite with me in voting & beautiful. Will send you 
eome subecrivers soon. a8 


Pleasant Grove, Utah, July 19, ’83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, *’ was duly received, and 
am more than picased with ft. It is by far the hana- 

somest picture | ever saw. 6.?, 


New Castle, Ala., July 24, ’83. 
Editors Post—I received ny premiam for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium I ever saw. ¥. ae 

















Middleway, W. Va., July 22, 83. 

“Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magniécent 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting tue Brice,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. I am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
miuin they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies iu my power to increase your sub- 
cription list. 

A. C. H. 


Kingsclear, Canada, July 20, ’83. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’*’ received. itis beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it isjustsuperb. Expect to get you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. 6.4.8 


Conyers, Ga., July 19, ’83. 

Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who havg seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly,as many of my fricnds expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

W.Jd. L. 


Mason, IIl., July 21, °83. 
Fditor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, *’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium. I have reveived many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon. 
- H. A.A. 


Morning Sun, O, July 19, ’83. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, **Presenting the 
Bride’’ received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. 3.X¥ 

















Ford River, Mich., July 22, ’83. 
Faditor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’’ It far su my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you. 8. G.D 


Anna, IIl., July 19, 83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,’* and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. 1am well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuavle premium they ever saw. 
M. E. 





(ee 


Elizabeth, N. J., July 19, ’83. 


Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription list, and I think I can 


et a great mau uvecribers for you. 
os — your M.J.M. P. 


Saybrook, Ill., July 21, ’83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Myr beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Vleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. Iwillsee whatI can do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. gE. E.C 


Cambellsport, Wis., July 18, ’83. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Eride,’* and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and bung up two hours after its arrival. It 
ie admired by everybody. L. H 








Williamston, N.C., July 19, '83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
uful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride,’’ in due timc, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subscribers. LLP 


Lewisburg, Neb., July 18, °83. 
Editor Post—‘*Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 





to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We | 
cousider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place | 


im our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 
iB. H. J. 





> 


West Lafayette, O., July 22, ’83 


Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
eceived. THE PosTisa splendid literary 
G the picture is very handsome Am greatiy 


pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen 
considers it grand. 


the picture 


H. 8. 8. 





Stevenson, Ala., July 21, ’83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,** ts indeed = beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
fail to please the most fastidiceus. Many thaaks. a 
PF. a. e 








THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


N Indian myth relates that the moon i* 
the sun’s sister,an aged, pale-faced 
wuinan, Who in kindness led her to her 
brother two of the tribe who had sprung 
through a chasin in the sky to the pleasant 
woonlit land. In Australian myth, the 
moon’s mnvotions are explained asthe chase 
ofa jealous husband, one of the bgight 
stars, who found the inconstantin the act 
ot eloping with the moon. Among the 
Bushinan, the moon has incurred the sun's 
anger and i« backed sinaller and sinaller by 
him, till, begging for mercy, a respite is 
given. But as soon as he grows larger the 
sun hacks Lim again. In Slavonic inyth 
the sun cleaves biw through, for loving the 
morning star. The Indians of the far west 
say that, when the moon is full, evil spirits 
begin nibbling at it, and eat a portion every 
night till it is all gone ; then a great spirit 
inakes anew moon, and, weary with his 
wil, falls asleep, when tie bad spirits renew 
their attack. Another not uncommon 
group of inyths is that which speaks of sun 
and moon as borne across the heavens on 
the backs of ancestors, as in Greek myth 
Atlas supports the world. 

But a still larger and more widespread 
body of myth has its source in the patches 
on the moon’s face. Inthe Samoan Islands 
these are said to be a woman, a child, anda 
mallet. A woman wes once hamunering 
out paper-cloth, and seeing the moon rise, 
looking like a great bread-fruit she 
asked it to come down and let her child eat 
a piece of it. But the moon was very angry 
at the idea of being eaten; ard gobbled up 
the woman, child, and mallet, and there 
they are tothis day. The Selish Indians 
in North-western America say that the lit- 
tle wolf was in love with the toad, and pur- 
sued her one moonlight night, till, as a last 
chance, she made a desperate spring to the 
face of the moon, and there she is still. In 
Greenland myth, the moon was in love 
with his sister and stole in the dark to ca. 
ress her. She, wishing to tind out who her 
lover was, blackened her hands so that the 
marks might be lefton him, which accounts 
for the spots. The Khasias ofthe Himalaya 
say that the moon falls in love every month 
with his mother-in-law who, like a well- 
conducted inatron, throws ashes in his face. 

Comparing these with our fainiliar inyths 
we have our own Man in the Moon, who is 
said to be the culprit found by Moses gath- 
ering sticks on the Sabbath, although his 
place of banishment isa popular addition 
to the Scripture narrative. According to 
the Gerinan legend he was a scoffer who 
did the saine heinous offence on a Sunday, 
and was given the alternative of being 
scorched in tLe sun or frozen in the moon. 
The Frisians say that he stole ccvbages, the 
load of which he bears on his back. In 
Icelandic nyth the two children fatmiliar to 
us as Jack and Jill were kidnapped by the 
noon, and there they stand to this day with 
bucket on pole across their shoulders, fail- 
ing away one after the other as thé moon 
wanes,—a phase described in the couplet: 

**Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.*’ 

One author contends that Jack and Jill 
are the Hjukiand Bil of the Edda, and sig- 
nify the waxing and waning of the tnoon, 
their bucket indicating the dependence of 
rainfall on ber phases,—a superstition ex- 
tant ainong us yet. 

_ Pe 

HaPPINESS.—We wish above all to be 
happy. Does he who embraces the bighest 
cause, for what it brings, attain happiness ? 
No, not so long as there exists In the io- 
tive which anitmates him the slightest alloy 
of seltishness. Inthe pure gold of God's 
furnace there is no trace of it. The fruit 
of happiness comes only of that which dies 
wo itself. I have seen those who in disap- 
pointment and misfortune have entered the 
path of sacritide and devotion to some great 
principle, when in the very desire to forget 
self, selfishness was supreme. Set happi- 
ness before you as an end, no matter in 
what guise of wealth, or fame, or oblivion 





| even,—you will not attain it. Renounce it, 
| seek the pleasure of God, and that instant 


is the birth of yourown. ButI have seen 
men seek the pleasure of God as they seek 
that of kings.—Hakpy. 


ion a 
People who live remote from the seashore 


_— _ nae a 7 = 


| can make a good artificial clam by rolling a 
| piece of soap in sant d and ashes, and eating 
wher ‘ a al ut a C4 i is BS Tracie 
ara aD al " ale Gea 
luxury. 


GLovE contests are no unknown to the 
fairsex. Did you eversee a young lady 
putting on atight pair of kids while the 
late bell ws ringing for church Sunday 


morning ? 


bles, .n]d many other diseases. Speedy cures 
nn, Illustrated pamphlets free, Address 
VOLTAIC BELT €O., Marshall, Mich. 








$200 A YEAR 
CAN BE SAVED 


In the Living Expenses of the 
Family 


the use of BEX MAGE The pe eet 
inde of Ani Cc 
ond alt Lay sof Animal volt reat an — 
for weeks, even in the hottest weather. 
roved Dy the vestimontale of hundreds ‘i ta nave 
ried it. ou can prove it for yourself for 8% cents. 
ou will Gnd that this is an w will save 
you a great of mouacy. 


NO SOUBED MILK. 
NO SPOILED MEAT. 


NO STALE EGGS. 


will keep them fresh and sweet for many days, 

To. nus leppags the alightest 10 toreign Bg Ay 
sosimple in ope t 

ch Idean follow the directions, te te harmiese es : 

E costs only a fraction of a cent to a pound of 

is leno huimbus or cheese, 


orto a quart of milk. 
hs aaah itis eudorsed b 


such men as 


ohnson, of Yale College, Sold b 
cathe —_ aoekeaes Sample ade vent pre- 
mail or express (as we preter) on receip 


rexpress office. Viandine brand S 
reean War ve jor fish and sea fuol; Snow Flake 
tnt tterand C By Anti-Ferment; Anti- 


and Anti-Mold, Sc. 4 RS Ib earl for erenss: 
res for exes and us Vites 1 for Guild extracts, §1. 
pe 


THE HUMISTON FOOD mag ~ hn co., 
‘ 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 





















Rymptems and Cure. 

The symptoms are, molsture, 
Mike perspiration, intense iteh- 
tag. Incre y scratching, 
to Rigg eg particularly at 
if pin-worms 

were crawling inand ahout the 
rectuin: the vate rts are 
sometimes affected, If allowed 
to continue, ver scrious results 
may follow. WAYNE'S OINT- 
MENT’ isa slenenat, sure cure, 
Iso for Tetver, iteh, salt Rheuin, 
d Head, Erysipeias, Barbers” 

tch Blotches, all sealy, crusty 
Bkin Diseases. Sent by mail for 
eet three boxes, $1.25, 
rhe Pr oe be Dr. 


Philadel hia, Ma. 
by ai! Drugs ° 










BY MAIL! 
fs Wie 





LOURE LATEL 


py saaheryicaes rit EPILEYsY or F ens 


motu. lwerrent m 
have fal! ery Ay 
coum. “Iead at once for _@ treatise 
infallible remedy Give Bxpress and 
qne 5 oie core 
#3 Pearl 6t., New r Tork. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 


We send free on 8@ days’ trial Dr. Dye’s mee. 
tre-Voltaiec Belts and other Electric 4 
ances TO NEN suffering from Nervous an 
ity, Lost Vitality, and Kindred Troubles. Ai- 
a. for Rheumatiom. Liver «ni Kidney Trow- 





Eee 7 forse etal 
& n n or 
oe De LO hOOT 





Now REAIDY—The Phonograp.:ie Dictionn 
By Benn Pitman) nd Jerome B, Howard, Price, @. 
Send for spre Imen sheets, Sold by all books he rs, e 





address Vhonoyraphic Institute, Cineir natl, Ohlo, 
be 


> New Chromor, no 2 alike, name on Jc, “13 pk, 
0” Drriscegiven. i :.D. Gilbert, I’. M. » Higgenum 








FROM THE PRESIDENT 


* Independence, Texas, Sept. 38, 1882. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Has been used in my housshold for three 


reasons : — 
1st. To prevent falling out of the hair. 


2d. To prevent too rapid change of colos. 


3d. As a dressing. 


it has given entire satisfaction in every 


instance. Yours respectfully, 


Wu. Canzsy Cray.” 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR ‘s entirety free 
from uncleanly, dangerous, cr injurices sub- 
stances. It prevents the hair from turning 
gray, restores gray hair to its original color, 
prevents baldness, preserves the hair and 
promotes its growth, cures dandruff and 


all diseases of the hair and scalp, and 


is, 


at the same time, a very superior and 


desirable dressing. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase, 


Bold by al) Druggiets. 





Fresh Meat all the Year! 


the Year. Butter Best owens all 
Butter restored to original 


Eggs kept fresh all 
the year. Rancid 
sweetness, at the cost of one dollar pir year. 


NO ICE! NO ICK-BOX! NO SALT! 


iidvof ‘elah eau do. to health, and so steupie one - 


child of 
monial 


ht can do it. For particulars and 


CEO. HOLGATE & CO., 
1502 So. Juniper st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ng 
ments sent by mail, express or 





HN WANAMAKER, 





ing to circumstances—aubject to return and 
refund of money if not nk soteotar. Cate. 
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RUPTURE 


byt d. A 


- SHERMAN'‘S system. 


Trhose hee value linmunity from strangulated re 
forts of ph 


Pe venedis of hile treatine 
nefits of hie tre weaemnens 
taining likenesses 
bad cases corre and after cure, wih evidence of + 
indursements from Aistinguished physi- 
clans, clergymen, merchants, farmers, engineers, and 
is matied to those who send ten cents. Princi- 


ture, and the com 
lose no time in 5 capering the 
and remedies. His . con 
sucerss, and 


other 


pal ce, No, i Broad way, N.b. 





on; Latest yes. Agents s@ 
sell best.’ vy 4 


outhit 2h. Quickest reterne. 





ana cared witnont the injury trusees infict, 


Bevel ‘Edge Carda, designe for 1AAG- 
Bend x. for 5O@ Chrome Cards with same 
“Your cards 
Semple Book and fils 
Gtve us s rial 
order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ct, 





+| Spee 150 Latest Style Chromo Cards, name on 6c. 
’remiuin with 3 packs. E. 11. Pardee, NewHaven Ct. 


PATENT MEDICIN FS—Send for Prices. 


William 7. TOTTEN, 672 N. Tenth St, Phila., Pa. 


TO CONQUER THAT 


BLUE DEVI-E 





DISEASE 








Use the Only Homeopathic Remedy 
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ENGEL 





Mal 





Thirty Powders, 


> | 












Your Powpsns give early relief aad, in wy ence, & 
rmanent cure. MAJOR JOS. ANTHONY, 
Gen'l Sup't Lykene Vallzy Coal Co., 
Harriebarg, Pa. 


pei 


Ticket Recsiser P.R. BR. Co., Broad & Station, 













Mailed to any 





See ee olngs 


== DYSPEPSIA 


+ 





‘ the waat of sieep, bet the 
@ went of time te sal RO more confused. bat pleas 
@ a2, dreams. A. H. STONER, 

4 Harristerg, Pa 





Your Powpsas have cured me, sfier trying many 
other remedies. ROBERT D. MILLER, 
Harrisverg Pa 


i. thet 








- RET All DRUGGISTS SUPPLIED BY 
HNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO 
7 ded # po Ae 


, Philadelphia 
The Yokohame Tes Store, O'Neill Bros. & Co 
Pos? Hcaon. Michigaa 








POWDERS. 


wweuwvwve 





Deas Sta :-—Could got nc relief from physicians or 
Pepsin. The action of your Powosas is something 


weaderfal Yours truly, 


P. J. ONEILL. 





Orders by mali. 


A duress, 








TEMPLE OF PHARMAOY, 
No. 830 Chestnut Street, Philadephia. 


FRANK E. ENGELMAN, 1839 Seybert St., Philadelphis, Pa, 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


——_— ——— 


PAAHION CHAT. 











ERE is a great rage for blouses abroad 
this summer. Of course, we mean to 


| would make it, we shall 


say that there is a faocy for them for siinple 


country dresses. 
They nataraliy would uct be thought of 
for any dressy costume. 


well-known and fastionable New York | At 


house, and, as a combination of any two 
mnaterials already used in an evening dress 
dewcribe the 
toilet. 

In its original shape it was of cream-white 
satin, brocaded with coiored flowers and 
plain white merveilleux. 

The skirt was of the merveilleax, short, 
and triinmed with two narrow side-plait- 
ings, above which was seta ruche of the 


| sort called “feuille de vigne,” or “vine- 


Every one knows that nothing is cooler | 
or more thoroughly comfortable in bot 


weather than a blouse, and when you ad: 
to these blouses a plain plaited skirt of the 
inaterial, simply trimmed with a broad 
band of velvet or of showy colored em- 
broidery around the edge, which trimming 
inatches the belt and the cuffs and oollar of 
the blouse, you have an ideal costume for 
seaside and country place, as regards ease, 
at leant. 

But we are by no means prepared to say 
that this style of dress is only couiunendable 
in so far as ease is concerned. 

It is quite possible to make it very pretty 
as well. 

In any event it inaptto be becoming to 
most young woinen. The materials usually 
used in this way are lawns, linens, veilings 
and even surahs upon Occasion. A very no- 
vel. and, at the first blush. 

Rather startling style of em broidery,con- 
sisting of applications of bright red velvet 
on dark blue linen, is largely eusployed tor 
the trimming. 

In these cases a red Russia leather belt is 
added with considerable eftect. 

Among other “hautes nouveautes”’ for 
the morning at the seaside are costuines of 
red cambric—Turkey red—trimimed with 
wide and narrow wLite braid. 

These dresses are wade wiuch 
saine fashion as that we have just 
tioned. 


men- 


leaf.”’ 

These ruches are arranged in little clus 
ters, cut out in five sharp puints to look like 
a leaf from a grapevine, and made to lie 
sideways against the skirt, little flat spaces 
being left between. 

Over this inerveilleux skirt was draped a 
brocade overdress, which was drawn up in 
a loose panier on the right side and fell ina 
lung, Sharp point on the left. 

Neither the point nor the painer started 
frou the middle of the skirt, but from a 
litthe toward the sides; they were drawn 
together half-way down, however, by a 
knot of white satin ribbon. 

The back drapery was an intricate ladder 
of puffings, and all of the merveilleux. A 
sharp-peaked brocade bodice completed the 
costume, and this was cut away ina round 
“deoullete,"’ the top part being supplied by 
soine white “inousseline de svie’’ with ac- 
companying sleeves, which ended with a 
frill of lace, as did the chemisette itselt, 
around the tbroat. 

The fabrics used to copy this very “chic” 
little toilet were far less rich than those of 


| the original, being simnply pale pink surah 


and flowered. China silk witha cream 


| 
' 


enough to co:ine ap over the low pillows, 
covering them completely thus doing away 
with the use of pillow sbaiuns, which were 
always an offense, 

Bed spreads are now woven with colored 
lines and borders for those who wish ovlor 
but cannot have the embroidery. 

Chintz is pretty, cheap and suitable tor 


t, bedspreads are inade long 


inany a simple bedroom, If embroidery is | 


used for bed cover on bed hangings it mnust 
barwonize with that used in other parts of 
thg room, with the embroideries on the 
bureau or about the washb-stand. 

A window-box in suummer outside the 


| window 1s little care,and adds not only 


cheerfulness t the bedroom, but is an or- 
nament to the outside of the bouse, and a 
pleasure to the passer-by. 


Correspondence, 


A. H. W., (Polk, 0.)—We 
idea a good one. 

M. W. B., (Winchester, Pa.)—Bachelor 
of Law and Lugic—an acadewie degree, 

FLORIg, (Logan, W. Va.)—They are con- 
sidered very pretty indeed, If lighted up with tnteij- 
gence. 


M., (St. Louis,Mo, )—Jt is very wrong for 











think the 


| Fou to act in such amecau way toward your gentieman 
| friend, 


Let there be atabieor desk large enough | 


to write or work at. 
The table or desk may or may not be or- 


namented, but itSshould be large enough to | 


be coimntortable, and a homely table cover- 
ed with books and writing tuaterials bas a 
homelike look that is better than ornament 
for it means use. 

It # not huspitable to compel a guest to 
write bis letters hone on an unsteady writ- 
ing-case resting On the knee with a spring 
inksiand placed insecurely on the winduw- 
ledye. 

Let there be atable or desk, with pen- 
holder, pens aud inkstands freshly fiiled. 
A inoderate supply of paper and envelopes 
nay also prove not a useless courtesy. 

I have gratefully in imind one hostess, 
who, besides the needful writing materials, 
vase of flowers, and pleasant book, remem- 
bers always to putin the guest’s room a 
Siwall work-basket with needful sewing 
materials and a button hook. 

This is really luxury when home comfort 


| holds fast to howe art. 


ground, both baving already done some | 


duty combined witb other things snd in 


| another form. 


after the | 


They are completed by a red sunshade | 


and fan, and by a large ‘“apeline,”’ or sun 
hat of a pronounced poke shape, covered 
with quillings of white lace or embroidery 
and lined with red, while a knot of red 
velvet ribbon falls from the back, and an- 
other large knot of the same adorns the 
front, a bunch of cherries, strawberries, 
poppies or peonies being possibly added. 
A few years since how flaring such a cos- 
tuine would have been thought, to say no- 
thing gore! 

But whole dresses of red have becoine so 
familiar to us now that they scarcely strike 
us as brilliant even, 

As many costuines of red veiling or 
cashmere are to be seen at present at tie 
seashore, in the mountains and at watering- 
places as was the case last year, 

The chief trimming for them, and by all 
odds the inost effective, still reiwnaius IJrish 
point einbroidery. 

An addition from last year very trequent, 
ly met with consists of ends and bows of 
red ribbon thrown on the dress here and 
there. 

It is hard, indeed,to find the dress which 
is not bestrewn with more or lesa ribbon 
just now. 

We have it in flowing Knots, in rosettes, 
in bands wide and narrow, sown flat aa a 
triviuming, 

For this last purpose velvet ribbon is of 
course alwayaused ; tor bows and ends 
ottoinan ribbon is the invst “correct ;'‘satin 
ribbon is not au new, though much e:n- 
ployed also, 


The usual width of ribbon tor the bows 


and ends which lighten up wash dresses, 
veiling, etc., is from three anda half to four 
inches ; occasionally itis five inches, but 
theu the knots are more sparsely disposed 
over the toilet. 

As small details are frequently of value 
to thoere who make and trim their own 
dresses, we will reinark, for the benefit of 
such as may come under this head, that 
when while inuslins nainsvoks, etc., are 
made with a basque, the ribbon is rarely 
carried about the waist to forin a belt. 

The newer way isto have it start from 
the front side seains amd tie 4 loose Knot on 


| and braids, which only destroy 


| 
| 


The entireskirt and the back drapery 
were tnade of surah. 

The overdress drapings were of the China 
silk, a8 was the waist. 

Bunches of pink satin ribbon were set 
against the left side, where the panier was 
joined to the back drapery, and in front. 
The result was was a very pretty little cos 
tuine, extremely useful for afternoons and 
evenings durimggthe summer, and quite 
showy. . 

Very many evening dresses could thus 
beconverted into charming sainmer dresses 
were a little ingenuity brought inw play. 
It is very certain that the bair is going 
up. 

At least the coil is being raised slowly but 
surely off the nape of the neck, abroad and 
here. 

The head, however, is still kept very 
sinall, there being as yet no tendency to 
pile upon 14 senseless excrescences of putts 
Its con- 
tours. 


without faise hair still relies upon her nat- 
ural supply. 


Bangs and curled front locks are grow- | 


ing more and more twnodest in quantity. 
Indeed, we bave already had occasion to 
state that inany ladies, and those among the 
nicest people, do without such things al- 
together, siinply parting the hair and draw- 
ing it loosely back from the face, allowing 
it to curve in a few natural ripples at the 
teinples, 


i 
‘ 


Kosa a | Salts (dose, one tablespoonful in 
Every one who can by any possibility do | 


I have said nothing ot chairs. There 
should be one large and strong enough tor 
any tnan’s coinfort, and one low enough for 
a child. 

They may be what you Dees it strong 
and unpretentious. The old-fashioned rush 
bottom chairs are good for common use in 
bedrooms, but let thein be made comfort- 
able with cushions covered with cbintz, 
matching in color the bed and bureau orna- 
inentation. 

A screen is very useful in a good sized 
bedroom. 

It 47 | hide the bed by day, making it 
more like a sitting-room. It may screen 
oiT a portion as a dressing-room. It is pic- 
turesque wherever you put it, and can be 
folded and placed behind the door at night 
if you wish. 

As forthe wall of your room, do not 
think you must cover then at once with 
something. Wait till you can buy a picture 
you know is beautiful. 

One can always go without, but to face a 
poor thing daily and be sorry you bought 
it, is bard. 

EMERGENCIES. 


There should tein in every home the 
following supplies of tnedicines which 
will be found very useful in eimergen- 
cles > 

Couon bandages, from oue to two inches 
wide, rolled tightly, like ribbon or tape,but 
witboutany block inside; old soft linen 
‘ nan@heraiete’. old cotton, lint,surgeon’s 
plaster, and aclean, fine sponge; Epson 
water), 
jime-water, magnesia, aromatic spirits of 
amusmnonia (dose, 30 drops to a teaspoonful 
in a wine-glassful of water), brandy and 
sweet-oil. 

Have these and all other medicines well 
corked, plainly labeled and accessible. 
a rule, inedicines couspounded froin physi- 
clan's prescriptions sbould not be allowed 
to accumulate, nor reimain very long on 
hand. 

It is better tothrow them away, and if 
they are required again, get the medicine 
treshly compounded. Every package of 


| poison should be very plainly labeled, and 


The parting is dispensed with at times | 
also, and the hair brushed back strictiy ‘‘a | 


la Chinoise. 

But this is so trying to the averaye face 
that it is not a fashion to be indiscriminately 
adopted. 

As for the back hair, once it has been 
combed loosely up from tbe neck, itis dis- 


| posed in asof—knot or two. The whole 


{ 


| thing looks very simple. 


Everything hard, stereotyped or conven- 


| tional is avoided. 


| 


_ the appearance of the whole. 


| ribbon. 


the front of the skirt, just beneath the bas- , 


ue, 
The various tashionable red shades bord- 


j 


ering on copper and orange—notably the | 


latter—are the colors most seen in ribbons 


used on white dressases. 


Lavender has rather a success for the | 


A tew short locks are cat at tne back of 
the neck and curled loosely, thus softening 
A little flat 
oumb of light tortoise-sbell can be set in the 
knot high at the back of the head, or a 
flower put on the leit side, or a rogette of 
All thisisdone more in Europe, 
however, than here jast now. Young 
ladies especially are very chary with us of 
ornaments for their hair at present. 





Fireside Chat. 


COSY BED-ROOMS., 


| 


| pieces of ice to be swallowed whole. 


have attached to it a package of an antidote. 
If poisons are put in bottles with a tew pins 
thrust through the corks from the under 
side, wito points projecting.danger of their 
being mistaken for other botties in the night 
is avoided. 

Slight cuts should be allowed to bleed for 
half a minute, then dip in cold water, orap- 
ply ice, til! the bleeding has nearly ceased. 
A little aluin or tannic acid in solution will 
stop troublesome bieeding promptly, but 
should not be used if veins ot considerable 
size have been cut. 

Be sure that no fragments of glass, wood, 
ete., are leftin the wound ; draw the edges 
closely together with surgeon's plaster or 
ae aster, and bandage if necessary. 
Care in drawing the wound togetber will 
soinetimes save a bad scar. 


Nose-B'eed.—A moderate nose-bleed ina 
be beneficial, and give relief from bande 
ache. If profuse or long-continued keep 
the head erect, and fut ice or cold water on 


As | 


Aones, (New Haven, Conn.)—If you 
have suct: an excellent opportunity, we advise you to 
accept the offer. 

Mr. S. E., (Wanshard, Wis.) — The 
proper spelling of the name is Ernest, pronounced as 
it is spelied. Germans spel the pame Ernest. Bertha 
is spelled the same, but pronounced by German 
Ber-ta. 

Sus., (Sheverson, Ala.)—No; because 
the ball derives additional speed from the force with 
which it is projected intu the air. When that force is 
expended, it descends at a speed proportioned to its 
own weight. 

WILLIAM, (Mason, I1l.)— Red faces are 


constitutional to some people, but in many cases they 


| are caused by exposure to the air, tne eating of too 





much butcher's meat, and the use of too much malt 
or spirituous liquurs. 

B. E. K., (Phila., Pa.)—Your father 
is acting rightly. A young man who has engaged 
himself to become your husband has no business to be 
escorting other ladies about. He may have no bad 
mnotives, aud have acted uutbinkingly, but he should 
amply satisfy your father on that poiut. 

T. E. M., (Toland, Conn. )—There is no 
question of luck in the case. But some persons of se- 
vere notions on such subjects might think that the 
borrowing of a bridal wreath avd veil was an indica- 
tion of an unfortunate character on the part of the 
bride. They might think that if a girl couldn't get 
such articles of her own, it wuuld be better for her to 
be married withvut them. 


8S. R. R., (Denver, Col.)—-You are pro- 
bably self-conscious and bashful. There are many 
bovuks on etiquette and social life, which you may 
find in any book-sture. Your principal difficuity, 
however, can only be vvercome by constant assucia- 
tion ‘with others. Go into company as tuuch as pussi- 
ble and endeavor to forget yourse'f in conversation. 
Trifling errors are made by all, 


KF. B. T., (Chicago, Ill.) — He could 
learn the rudiments of grammar more readily at 
school than he could by bimeelf. But some correct 
speakere and writers never studied graminar at schvol 
at all. Should you study by yourself, read the best 
authors and pote how they write,and make a practice 
of conversing with people who speak correctly; you 
could become a good graminarian. 


S. W. T., (Crescent City, Cai.)—Remain 
with your husband by ali means. It is probable that 
your husband loves you more than before marriage, 
but [familiarity and habit blind him to his own real 
affections. Strive to revive his interest by making 
your home bright and attractive. Variety is the 
spice of life, and innocent variety of home pleasures 
is the surest guarantee of doulestic bappiness and 
love. 

Ipa F.,(Castleberry. )—Use the following 
hair wash :—Take one ounce of borax, half an ounce 
of camphor ; powder these ingredients fine, and dis- 
solve them in one quart of boiling water; when cool, 
the suluition will be ready for use ; damp the hair fre- 
quently. This wash effectually cleanses, beautifies, 
ana etrengthens the bair, preserves the culor, and 
prevents early baldness. The camphor will form into 
luinps after being dissolved, but the water wiil be 
sufficiently impregnated. 

T. S. H., (Suinmersville, Pa.)—The cus- 
tom of sending valentines on the l4th of February isa 
very ancient one, and its origin not definitely known. 
St. Valentine is said to have been a bishop, who was 
beheaded at Rome by the Emperor Claudius (a. D. 
2770) and afterwards canonized. One authority says 


| that he was a inan famous for his love and charity, 
|} and the custom of choosing valentines upon his 


festival took its rise from thence. Others derive the 
custom from birds being supposed to select their 
mnates on that day. 


L. M. M., (Wheeling, Va.) — When a 


young man makes an appointment with his eweet- 
heartand fails to keep it, he ought, if he isa gentle- 


| man of proper fecling, to have a good excuse to offer 


for his conduct. But we would not advise you to 
throw him over for the first offence. Kemember that 
human uature is far from being perfect, and that 


| young men are expused to many temptations to 
| which young ladies are happily strangers. Make him 


the bridge of the nose and nape of the | 


neck. A linen rag stuffed into each nostril 
will be helpful. The clothing should be 
loose around the neck. 

Bleading from the Lungs.—The blood 1s 
frothy and sinall in quantity. Give sinall 
Keep 


the head and shoulders raised. 


feel that you are offended by his disappvinting you, 
and when he seeks to make another tryst, remind 
him of the way he acted in respect of the last 
one, 

L. M. F., (Bush Hill, N. C )—Manners 
are of more importance than laws, for upon 
them in a great measure the laws depend. The law 
cau touch us here and there, now and then, Manvers 
are what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or de- 
base, barbarize or refine, by a constant, steady, unl- 
form aud insensible operation, tike that of the air we 
breathe in. They give their whole form and culor to 
our lives. Good sanners are not mere conventional 
rules, but are the embodiment of the goldeu rule, at- 
tended by reasun and commun sense, and he who Is 
courteous to all, true, loyal and sincere, honorable to 
all the best instincts of his own nature, and in his 
judgment and dealing with others—is a geniieman, 
whether dressed in the height of the mode or the 
plainest of clean attire. 


C. M. K., (Rock Hill, 8. C.)—The :nost 
certain and most lasting mode of preservation cop- 
sists in covering them in a jar Alled with lime-water, 
recentiy prepared, and keeping them in 2 cool place. 


same purpose, and then come the fashion-  YMBROIDERY nay be used tn the bed- Sleeding from the Stomach.—The blood | TH lime-water is prepared from quick-lime, or that 

able shades of pink, some ‘crushed straw- | |: rooui on bed hangings, bed spreads, Par ia laraer quantity shan from the ‘Bich has been slaked but lately, by placing 't *P 
berry’’ iaciuded. though that tint is mori- 4 covers for bureaus or wash stands. sash lungs, and is vomited up. : Put a mustard- a quantity of water greater than would ver mecces 

bund iains, bookcase curtains, and for splash- plaster over the stomach, and give cracked se wae. of Ey De OI pens 

rs back of the washstand stand several hours. The clear liquid that spars 

Biue are justa little in the shade this ted spreads may be embroidered elabor- ice as above esekf from the excess of Hime eced te the lime-water 

season. ately on India silk with years of work in Hard substances in the ear should not be | Which is poured off foruse. Lime-water not on'y . 

Having spoken just now of ladies who | thew, and they may ve einbroidered simply meddiled with, but left for the doctor to re- | Vents the evaporation, since the exgs are Ses 
move. | in the liquid, but the alkali which it holds in solutic 


on heavy, linen sheeting. 
‘ ws ae ‘loses the sof a ents all fermen 
These bed covers may be washed almost | or ‘atin. atner a6 teeannren ae organic matter 
as easily as a linen sheet, and are suitable; Jupex Rircuis, of Frederick, Mu., oas | whist the waeae ant he contain. Eggs kept in this 
tor people of woderate ineans and fit for | fitteen beautiful, accomplished and unmar- | way are good for ne try, ete ‘tweive or fourteen 


actual use. ried daughters. months after they are laid. 


inake their own dresnes, an extreinely 

clever case of “making over’’ recentiy wit- 

nessed is recalled to our mind. : 
The costume copied came from a very | 





